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THE OUTLOOK. 


Senators Conkling and Platt have surprised the 
whole country by sending to the Governor of the 
State their resignations. The letter which accom- 
panies these resignations will furnish matter of perhaps 
as great surprise to those who have trusted Washing- 
ton correspondents for contemporaneous history. 
They deny emphatically that they have made directly 
or indirectly any assault on the administration, or 
promoted the ‘‘ dead-lock ” in order to prevent action 
on the nominations. Four officers, against whom no 
charges were preferred—Collector Merritt, General 
Badeau, Mr. Cramer, and Mr. Fish, son of the ex- 
Secretary of State—were removed in order by a suc- 
cession of displacements to make a vacancy for Mr. 
Robertson. As soon as this was known a respectful 
protest was presented to the President, signed by the 
Vice-President of the United States, the Postmaster- 
General and the two Senators from New York State. 
This is the sole attempt to ‘‘ dictate” which has ever 
been made by the Senators. They have never asked 
the nomination of any person or even expressed an 
opinion respecting any case except in response to a 
request for information. The nominations withdrawn 
_ by the President were reappointments, and were not 
presented by the New York Senators. They are of 
opinion that ‘‘ party service may be fairly considered 
in making selections of public officers”; they deny 
that removals are justifiable ‘‘merely to make room 
for those whom any individual, even the President or 
&® member of his Cabinet, wishes to repay for being 
recreant to others or serviceable to him.” . And 
they cite, it must be confessed with some 
effect, the paragraph from President Garfield’s 
inaugural in support of the principle for which 
they stand. So far their letter is strong; in our 
judgment unanswerable. The removal of Messrs. 
Merritt, Cramer, Fish and Gen. Badeau to make a 
place for Mr. Robertson was a more flagrant breach 
of civil service principles than has been seen 


under any President since the days of Buchanan. 
The Senate would have done the country good service 
if it had acted promptly on the nominations and re- 
jected them upon that ground. But Senators Conk- 
ling and Platt weaken the effect of their letter by a 
personal attack on the integrity of Mr. Robertson for 
organizing the bolt against Grant in this State and 
leading it in the National Convention. It is too late 
to raise that issue now, and it is not pertinent to the 
present question. If this act was a fulfillment of his 
duty to his constituents, it needs no reward ; if it was 
not it deserves none. The Senators close their joint 
letter by language somewhat vague and ambiguous, 
but which we interpret to mean: If the Legislature 
approves our principles, it can send us back ; if it 
does not, it can supply our places, 


This action on the part of Senators Conkling and 
Platt is as bold, not to say audacious, as it is surpris- 
ing. It is too soon to predict the effect. A canvass 
has already begun in the New York Legislature, both 
for and against the retiring Senators. Mr. Robert- 
son leads the anti-Conkling forces; Secretary Blaine 
is behind him; both are skillful and bold politicians. 
The names of Mr.* Fenton, Mr. Robertson and 
George Wm. Curtis are mentioned as anti-Conkling 
candidates. The complexion of the Legislature is 
such, however, as to make it reasonably certain that 
either there will be no immediate election, or the 
retiring Senators will be re-elected. The anti- 
Conkling men are in a minority; and any coali- 
tion by either Republican faction with the Demo- 
crats is hardly possible, except that all things seem. 
possible in New York polities, The right of the 
Senators to ask the judgment of their constituents 
on their public course can hardly be questioned ; the 
wisdom of so startling a method of asking this 
question we shall not here discuss. But if it 
results, as we trust it will, in compelling the 
whole country to consider more deeply the monstrous 
methods of our American politics, in which offices 
are given as rewards for party services, and removals 


are used as punishment for want of personal fealty to 


a political chief, in which the public service is dis- 
tributed every four years, as English land was dis- 
tributed once for all among the Norman retainers of 
William the Conqueror, the country will owe to Mr. 
Conkling’s resignation as much, perhaps, as to all the 
rest of his public services put together. 


While the political papers and parties are in a great 
state of excitement over the Collector of the Port of 
New York, the country is quite tranquil over another 
and really more important office which is to be filled 
soon—that of Commissioner of Agriculture. We 
pointed out last week some radical changes which 
ought to be made in this Department to make it ade- 
quate to represent the interests which it is intended 
to conserve. The leading pursuit of the people of 
this nation is that of agriculture. Its agricultural 
products outweigh in value the products of all other 
interests combined. The number of individuals di- 
rectly connected with it is about one-half the whole 
number of the people of the country that are engaged 
in what are termed the useful pursuits, while those 
engaged in handling, transporting and manipulating 
the products is very great. Our prodigious railway 
system, greater and more important than that of any 
other nation on the globe, has been mainly built up 
and supported by agriculture, and will always be de- 
pendent upon the products of the fields and orchards 
and the live stock of the prairies and plains, Agricul- 
ture regulates the balance of trade abroad, pays foreign 
debts and national, State and local taxation. Not in 
flippant fancy but in stubborn fact the farmers con- 
stitute the bone and sinew of the nation, while 
through the growth of general scholarship and intel- 
ligence they are also becoming active thinkers, They 
are taking broader and more just views of the great 


questions of the day—the questions of transportation 
and other monopolies, of taxation, of national and 
State finance. It is high time for them to resolve 
upon having that recognition and representation in 
the Government to which their numbers and the im- 
portance of the interests they represent most justly 
entitle them. The great agricultural center of the 
world lies in the valley of the Mississippi ; and from 
this region there ought to come a voice which can 
make itself heard above this miserable and petty 
wrangle about the spoils of office, for a new departure 
in the nation’s care for and promotion of its agricul- 
tural interests, and a new man to inaugurate the new 
movement. The East will readily accord to the West 
and South the right to develop an agricultural policy 
and to select the chief agricultural officer of the na- 
tion. President Garfield is himself a Western man and 
a farmer, and his public utterances as well as his pri- 
vate life show his healthy interest in the soil and the 
work of cultivating it. He would do a good thing for | 
himself, his party and the country if he would turn 
the wearied attention of the country from this un- 
unseemly squabble over a local office to larger inter- 
ests by nominating to the office of Commissioner a 
man known to the country by the interest he has 
taken in and the service he has rendered to agriculture, 
and by asking for him irum Congress and the nation 
a legitimate and wise codperation in developing it- 
agricultural interests. 


The promised increase of immigration continues, 
with no sign of abating. During our “hard times” 
(1875-1878) there was a decided falling off; and in 
one or two years the balance of emigration was ‘even 
slightly against us; but the tide has turned; the 
port of New York reports 327,000. against a little 
short of 300,000 in the highest previous year of the 


| past decade (1872), and against 135,000 in 1879 ; and 
if the present rate is kept up the prospect is of a total 


arrival in the country of upward of half a million of 
immigrants in 1881. The causes that produce such 
increased numbers are varied: the state of trade on 
the Continent; the German military system; the 
assurance of greater freedom, work and protection on 
this side the water ; the increased activity of industry 
in the United States, and apprehension of civil and 
religious disturbances in European States, are all 
motives that have guided the steps of the thousands 
of immigrants arrived here since January. The 
character of the immigration is worthy of notice ; for 
the quality, with rare exceptions, is such as to add 
materially to the national wealth ; it is an immigra- 
tion to be welcomed. The larger part are possessed 
of some means, and are an industrious people, who 
leave the large cities to seek homes and farms in the 
more unsettled parts of the West. The Irish immi- 
gration for 1880 is but little larger than that of 1870 ; 
the German immigration, on the contrary, has in- 
creased fifty per cent.—from 72,000 (1870) to 104,000 
(1880) ; the Swedish three-fold, from 11,000 to 35,000, 
and the Italian five-fold, from 2,000 to 11,000. Until 
the United States assumes, as it ought to, the care 
and protection of these strangers, the State ought to 
give the Commissioners of Immigration every practi- 
cable facility for their work at Castle Garden, where 
all immigrants arriving at the port of New York are 
first received ; and the State Legislature has few sub- 
jects more worthy of its serious consideration than the 
pending bill to impose a tax of $1 on each immigrant, 
to be collected from the steamship companies, the 
sum to be devoted to increased efforts for the welfare 
and inspection of the foreigners, 


Europe is in a state of suppressed ferment, if we 
may trust the conflicting and not altogether trust- 
worthy cable despatches, The treaty which France 
has imposed upon Tunis has excited the ire of Italy, 
which, however, will probably content itself with a 
protest, and the milder ire of Great Britain, which 
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cannot even protest with dignity since it appears that 
France’s acquiescence in Lord Beaconsfield’s acquisi- 
tion of the island of Cyprus was purchased by a tacit 
understanding that England would not object if 
France obtained a slice from the Porte in South 
Africa. Prince Alexander of Bulgaria has, by a sort 
of coup d’etat, entered on a revolutionary path by 
issuing a proclamation charging the Minister of War 
with the duty of forming a new provisional govern- 
ment and leaving the National Assembly to ratify or 
reject; in case of rejection, the Prince will quit the 
throne. The ostensible reason for so radical a meas- 
ure is nialadministration of affairs under the present 
Bulgarian Government; this reason is probably en- 


forced by a purpose to form a closer alliance with | 


Russia. 
settled ; the Porte is carrying on the construction of for- 
tifications along the entire frontier of Thessaly, and 
there are accusations that both the German and the 
Austrian powers are working against the peaceful 
settlement of the boundary question between Greece 
and Turkey. ‘The cable also reports the issuance of 
a reactionary mauifesto from the Tsar without, how- 
ever, telling us what it is. 
the influence of Melikoff, who, with a vigorous policy 
of punishment for open violations, was also pushing 
forward liberal measures looking toward an eventu- 
ally constitutional Government, is no longer in the 
ascendancy, and that the new Tsar is now guided by 
counselors whose trust is in that policy of iron-handed 
repression which Russia has tried so long and with 
such fatal results to her own interests. We await the 
fuller and more intelligible accounts of this unre- 
ported manifesto, which seems to have put an end to 
all hopes of immediate political reform. 


Tunis submits at the point of the French bayonet. 
The Bey, in a palace surrounded by cavalry, has signed 
a treaty which virtually transfers the country to 
France. By its terms French troops are to occupy 
such positions as they deem necessary for the main- 
tenance of order on the frontier and coast; France 
steps into the place of Tunis in all diplomatic rela- 
tions and promises to maintain the existing treaties 
with foreign powers ; French diplomatic agents will 
eare for the interests of Tunis at the European courts ; 
French financiers will assist the Bey in the sdlininin- 
tration of the national finances; and an indemnity for 


the expenses of the present invasion will be collected |, 


out of the offending tribes. So Tunis pays for her 
own conquest. The Bey made frantic diplomatic 
efforts to save himself, but no one thought his salva- 
tion of sufficient importance to risk a misunderstand- 
ing with France. The Sultan was powerless to aid 
him ; Germany is willing that France should make a 
conquest which will draw upon her resources with- 
out adding to her strength, and which may involve 
her with Italy ; England is dissatisfied, but sees no 
ground for serious protest. Italy, whose interests 
are seriously affected and whose pride is touched, 
is profoundly agitated, but is not in a position to 
make effective resistance. The ministry have re- 
signed, and King Humbert has not been able to per- 
suade Signor Sella, the leader of the Right, to form 
anew ministry. The Bey declares that he signed 
the treaty under compulsion, but France nevertheless 
gains a new province, although not without giving 
ground for the charge of disingenuousness which Italy 
brings against her. 


The latest application of science to practical life is 
in Germany, where an Electric Railway from Berlin 
to Lichterfeld was successfully opened last Saturday. 
The projector of the enterprise is Dr. Werner Sie- 
mens, and by his plan, as described in the ‘‘ Herald,” 
the rails are insulated from the earth by wooden 
sleepers, and are in electrical connection with a 
dynamo-electric machine worked by steam power at 
astation. A magneto-electric machine on the driv- 
ing carriage or locomotive is so fixed and connected 
with the axle of one pair of wheels as to impart mo- 
tion to it, the driving axle being severed electrically by 
introducing an insulated washer ; and a current of 
electricity, passed along one rail to work the magneto- 
electric machine on the locomotive, returns by the 
other rail to the stationary machine on the ground. 
The trial was a complete success, the rate of speed 
attained being eighteen miles an hour. A much more 
rapid rate was possible, but the German authorities had 
fixed upon this as the maximum which they would 
allow. The projector believes that the electric rail- 
way will be found to possess superior advantages, es- 
pecially for tunnels, miles and city traffic. The free- 
dom from smoke, cinders and dust will excite the 


hope of all travelers that it may replace the present 
system, 


The indications are that | 


The Grecian difficulties are by no means | 


The Kansas prohibitory law has now been in force | 


for a fortnight, and some evils of its extreme rigor 
are already apparent. In Leavenworth, the largest 
city in the State, the law is set at defiance, and the 
saloons are kept open as usual, Many of the leading 
druggists of the State decline to sell tinctures, 
camphor and the like until the true interpretation of 
the law is tested in the courts. And many of the 
leading physicians decline to take the oath required 
to enable them legally to prescribe any form of 
alcohol. Whether public opinion will come up to the 
standard of the law, and druggists and physicians 
will comply with its provisions, or whether the law 


was measurably the product of a temporary excite- 


ment, and will have to be modified in some of its 
provisions or become a dead letter, yet remains to be 
proved, We are glad to see that the extravagant 
utterances of some of the intemperate temperate 
journals respecting their purpose to prohibit the 
use by the churches of wine in the sacrament, and 
to punish any minister who should undertake to 
use it in the sacrament, have proved to be in no sense 
representative of the temperance sentiment of the 
State, and there is now little possibility of the 
of Dr. Beatty. 

The announcement of The Christian Union some 
weeks ago that the State Senate had passed the bill 
giving the Charities, Aid Association authority to 
visit the public institutions of the State, under certain 
carefully prescribed restrictions, seems after all to 
have been prophetic ; the bill has now passed and 
goes before the Assembly for ratification. It is shorn 
of an important feature, in that it is now confined in 
its operation to the penal institutions, the authority 
to visit the charitable institutions, originally incor- 
porated in the bill, having been stricken out, it is: 
understood at the desire of members of the State 
Board of Charities. Half a loaf is better than no 
bread ; and though it is difficult to see any reason 
why both classes of institutions should not be open 
to inspection by volunteer representatives. of the 
public—and indeed no reason has been assigned 
—nevertheless the bill, even as altered (we cannot 
say as amended), ought to pass the Assembly without 
question and without delay. But there is no great 
reason for anticipating any such result. 2 


The Woman Suffrage bill was lost last week in the 
State Senate by the exceedingly close vote of fifty-five 
in favor to fifty-nine against. There seems to be 
some serious doubt as to the constitutionality of the 
measure; and it is at least an even question, if these 
doubts could have been removed, whether the bill 
would not have passed. It is quite evident that per- 
sistent agitation is beginning to tell; and that it is 
high time for those women who value the right to be 
exempt from the duty of voting to bestir themselves 
in petitions against the present movement. The only 
arguments that carried any weight in the Senate 
against the bill were the doubts as to its constitution- 
ality and the cliim—for which there is considerable 
ground—that the women generally were opposed to 
having this greatness thrust upon them. The 
“Evening Post” proposes that they be invited to 
determine by a vote whether they wish to vote or 
not ! 


Senator Seebacher has introduced a bill into the 
State Senate against discrimination in hotels against 
the Jews. There is no good reason why legislation 
should not protect that race as well as the negro; 
and although we have small faith in such legislation 
as a practical measure for the benefit of either race, 
except as it serves as a manifestation of public senti- 
ment, we hope to see the proposed measure pass. It 
has been favorably reported by the judiciary commit- 
tee to which it was referred. The hotel keepers may 
depend upon it that whatever may be the prejudices of 
their guests, the people at large are not prepared to 
go back to the spirit and methads of the Middle 
Ages. In Europe the anti-Jewish agitation, which a 
while ago was pervading Germany, is now transferred 
to Russia, where of course it has taken on a more 
brutal type. The whole Jewish quarter in one of the 
Russian cities, Kieff, is reported to have been burned, 
and crowds of Jewish refugees are fleeing across the 
borders into Austro-Hungary. Serious riots have 
also taken place in other towns, riots of less propor- 
tions merely because the population is less. So far 
as we can judge from the very imperfect reports that 
have reached this side of the Atlantic, the mobs are 
quite as much communistic as beliivions. It so hap- 
pens that the Jews are the money-holders and money- 
lenders ; and it is cheaper to drive them out of town 
and burn their houses over their heads than it is to 


pay the moneys which the peasants have borrowed 
from them. In Ireland the tenant shoots the land- 
lord who demands rent; in Russia he burns the 
house over the head of the creditor who presents 
his bill. - 


SCHOOLS FOR SCANDAL. 


F a play satirizing the vice of scandal were to be 
written to-day the new Sheridan would find more 
abundant materials for his work in some country 
towns than in what is technically known as ‘‘ society.”’ 
In fashionable life there is malicious gossip enough to 
Keep the play-writers of the world busy, but the ex- 
tent to which this vice prevails in many small com- 
munities, and among people whom their neighbors 
eall good, is as astonishing as it is depressing. There 
are numerous villages in which the man who defrauds 
his neighbor, the embezzling bank president or dis- 
honest clerk, are visited with sudden and righteous 
condemnation, while their judges, in the very next 
moment, and perhaps with the very next breath, de- 
liberately and in the light of open day proceed to 
steal from some unsuspecting man and woman that 
property which of all their possessions is most valua- 
ble—reputation., - It ought to be understood that who- 
ever pilfers reputation is the most dangerous thief in 
the community ; for against the rascal who takes 
overcoats and plate and bonds everybody is on guard, 
but against the scandal-monger there is no protection. 
If this vice of social life were kept outside the 
church doors it would still be bad enough ; but un- 
fortunately it invades the circle of tiose who have 
banded themselves together for mutual help and 
strength. The minister preaches the gospel of love 
on Sunday morning, and before the vestibules are 
emptied of the out-going throng evil tongues are at 
work, and the gospel of hate has the last word. It 
may be said that people do not always intend the 
damage which they do in this way, but the wicked 
work is done nevertheless, and they are the doers of 
it. The consciences of some communities and of. 
some churches need a thorough stirring up on this 
subject. It is useless to talk of Christian love and 
rob your neighbor of his richest treasure ; it is idle 
to make eloquent prayer-meeting talks and blacken 
your neighbor’s character the next morning. The 
power of a church in a community is exactly deter- 
mined by the character that is gathered into it, and 
he who stabs that character in an individual stabs 
the Church of Christ itself in just that measure. 
There are places where this thought seems never to 
have occurred to people. They talk about the affairs 
of others as a matter of course, and take it as a nat- 
ural right that they shall circulate the worst construc- 
tion which the few facts they happen to know will 
bear. In such cases the judgment is just as nearly 
right as a judgment can be which in nine cases out 
of ten is founded upon misconception and sheer igno- 
rance, 

A recent writer in one of the English reviews re- 
lates that during a conversation with George Eliot 
not long before her death a vase toppled on the man- 
tel, and the great writer quickly and unconsciously 
put out her hand to stop its fall. ‘‘I hope,” said 
she, replacing it, ‘‘ that the time will come when we 
shall instinctively hold up the man or woman who 
begins to fall as naturally and unconsciously as we 
arrest a piece of furniture or an ornament.” We are 
more careful of wood or stone than of character and 
happiness. The spirit of Christ is always construc- — 
tive, it builds up; the spirit of scandal is always de- 
structive, it pulls down. In small communities es- 
pecially, where personal influence is readily and © 
widely felt, there ought to be the most conscientious 
care of reputation ; for the moral capital of the place 
is in its character, and he who weakens this robs 
every member of the community. Whether we de- 
sire the trust or not, we cannot help being our 
brother’s keeper. This matter has deep and far- 
reaching relations, and the root of the whole evil 
lies in the fact that men do not honor each other — 
enough simply as men, that they do not recognize 
the sacredness of life and the dignity of manhood 
and womanhood. We are told that we are not our 
own, that by virtue of infinite love we belong to 
God ; the man or woman, therefore, who speaks evil 
of another robs not only the person spoken against, 
but God himself ! 

This vice of careless and malicious talk needs & 
strong public sentiment to make it appear as shame- 
ful and contemptible as it really is if some com- 
munities and some churches are ever to be cleared of 
a miasma which blasts all fair and promising growths 
and poisons the surrounding atmosphere. Hamer- 
ton says that the cure for gossip 1s mare, but culture 
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sometimes gives the jibe only a keener edge, the lie 
only a smoother phrase ; what is needed is the spirit 
which Paul had in mind when he described it as that 
‘¢which thinketh no evil.” 


THE PROBLEM OF POLYGAMY. 


OME member of Congress should devote the 
needful time and pains this summer to maturing 
a judicious bill facilitating the proof of polygamy. 
There is always leisure in Congress in December. A 
bill early introduced can easily win a hearing, es- 
_ pecially if confined to the legal aspects of the prob- 
lem. In the political aspect polygamy is a social in- 
stitution strongly intrenched in the preferences, the 
pride and the superstition of a local community, and 
so involved with the whole domestic fabric that to 
disturb it seems nigh impracticable, while yet it 
would, if suffered to continue and exist, threaten the 
cherished civilization of the land at large. In the 
legal aspect it is simply the commonplace crime of 
bigamy. By that name only is it known in the laws 
of the United States. In that character only can it 
be assailed, as the laws now stand, in courts of jus- 
tice. Previous to 1862 one would have found it diffi- 
cult to show that polygamy in Utah was unlawful ; 
_ there was strong reason why it might have been con- 
sidered a ‘‘ peculiar institution” which, though con- 
trary to the general conscience, had the support, like 
slavery in former years, of the local law. In that 
year Congress passed a mild, temporizing statute, 
simply punishing ‘‘ bigamy” within any of the Terri- 
tories. Under this law a Mormon ‘‘husband” may 
be prosecuted ; there is no other Federal law ap- 
plicable. But the prosecution is subject to the 
rules and restrictions by which the courts have for 
a century or two been guided in prosecutions for 
bigamy. 

These rules and restrictions, when applied to the 
Utah variety, frustrate the law. Bigamy is an offense 
of ecclesiastical origin; and long after the general 
law of the land declared it a crime its gravity con- 
sisted largely in the reproach it cast upon marriage 
considered as a sacrament or as a semi-religious tie. 
This view has lost prominence in modern times, but 
is apparently the origin of the idea that two mar- 
riages—two valid wedding ceremonies—must be 
proved. Immorality of life was never within the 
prohibition. Even a hero of two weddings might es- 
cape, if ingenious counsel could find any legal 
flaw in either. Witness a case decided last March in 
the English Queen’s Bench. The culprit, in 1864, 
was married to Ellen. In 1879 he represented him- 
self to Charlotte as a bachelor, and she married him. 
In 1880 he was married to Edith, and for this mar- 
riage, Charlotte being still living, he was indicted. 
But no one knew what had become, meanwhile, of 
Ellen. The prisoner had the effrontery to produce a 
court record showing that in 1868 he had been prose- 
cuted on Ellen’s complaint for his marriage with still 
another woman, and he thus proved Ellen alive with- 
in eleven years of the marriage with Chwlotte. But, 
for want of proof of her death during that time, the 
court said that the prisoner could not be condemned. 
For it might be that at the time of the wedding with 
Charlotte, Ellen was still living ; if so, the ceremony 
with Charlotte was a nullity, and could not stand in 
the’ way of the marriage with Edith, on which the 
complaint was founded. Thus particular are courts 
that two valid marriages shall be shown. Such cases 
are not rare, 

Meantime many of the States have adopted laws 
which treat immorality of life rather than disrespect 
tozthe marriage contract as the essential thing to be 
punished, These laws lay hold of cases in which a 
couple not married, and well understanding that they 
are not, avowedly dwell together as if they were. 
Here the continuous bad example and public scandal 
are the gist of the offense. And the only proof need- 
ful is to show the circumstances under which the 
offendersareliving. Noinquiry as to marriage is made; 
unless, indeed, one is alleged in defense. No one 
need doubt that some substantial relaxation of the 
technical rules is required since the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the recent case of Miles, particu- 
lars of which have already been given in The Chris- 
tian Union. The particular obstacle in that case was 
that the prosecution depended on the testimony of 
one of the wives as the only means of proving the 
marriage ; and, by a familiar rule of law, a wife can- 
not be a witness against her husband. The court 
quite deliberately said that ‘‘ under the existing rules 
of evidence, testimony sufficient to convict in a prose- 
cution for polygamy in Utah is hardly attainable ; 
the remedy is with Congress, by enacting such a 
change in the law of evidence in the Territory as to 


facilitating proof. 


make both wives witnesses on indictments for biga- 
my.” 

The limited change here recommended, though all 
that the case before the court indicated, is not so 
broad as the demands of the entire problem require. 
Two others deserve consideration: 

1. General reputation should be accepted as proof 
in the first instance of defendant’s marriage. Change 
the law so that, whenever the prosecuting officers can 


‘show that a Mormon ‘‘husband” publicly avows 


several women as his ‘‘ wives,” proof of the general 
facts that he calls them wives and provides them with 
homes and support as such, shall be sufficient at the 
outset of the case. If in truth he has never con- 
tracted a marriage with one or another, let him show 
that, or produce evidence to throw doubt upon his 
public assertions. The rule requiring strict proof of 
an actual marriage to sustain a conviction for bigamy 
is technical, does not prevail on other questions as to 
marriage, and has no strong foundation in justice. It 
is not unjust to treat a man as married who publicly 
avows himself to be so, 

2. The principle of modern laws punishing illicit 
relations maintained openly and continuously between 
persons who are unmarried may be judicioysly adopt- 
ed for the Territories, and employed as a means of 
The public mischief of polygamy 
consists chiefly in the continued relation, not in the 
initial ceremony. Let the continued relation then, 
not the mere ceremony, be the offense, and let this 
be the prime fact to be proved. 

We have purposely said nothing of the political as- 
pects and difficulties of the subject ; nor of the grave 
objection to breaking up households and ties long 
formed under local permission. Any new law may 
be, very possibly must be so framed and adminis- 
tered as to apply only to ties hereafter formed. 

Certainly justice and political wisdom combine to 
require a careful consideration of the well-being of 
wives whose marriage was legal and in accordance with 
the usual sentiment of the local community at the time 
when it was contracted, and of their children. If we 
can prevent all future polygamy we may safely leave 
the polygamous marriages of the past and the Mor- 
mon harems of the present to die a natural death. 


NOTES. 


Mrs. Carpenter’s poem and Dr. Ludlow’s letter afford our 
readers this week a striking picture of Palestine—past and 
present. The Rev. R. D. Burr, in a review of our discussion 
a few weeks since of church life and work, presents some 
significant observations of church decay in New England 
towns, which, if his conclusions be admitted, certainly furnish 
cause for serious concern. Mr. Abbott, in an article upon 
Bible versions, old and new, paves the way for the considera- 
tion of the revised version, the first of a series of arti-»s 
upon which, by Chancellor Crosby, we hope to publish next 
week. The Rev. Jay Clisbe gives a leaf out of his ministerial 
experience, by way of showing how English history may be 
made a means of grace and education, and Mr. Wilbur F. 
Litch concludes his protection articles by controverting the 
free trade argument that the necessity for the protection of 
an industry is of itself a demonstration that that industry 
should not exist. es 


A petition is in circulation for a temporary suspension of 
the penalties attached to the usury law of this State, and a 
repeal or permanent modification of the law. Whether the 
State ought to fix a rate of interest which shall be legal, or 
should leave the price of money, like that of labor, to be 
regulated by demand and supply, is a serious question; but 
there is really no room for question that the present usury 
laws of this State are wholly bad and inure only to the benefit 
of scamps and usurers. Those laws provide not only that all 
contracts to pay above the legal rate are illegal, but that the 
lender shal], in case of such contract, not recover his princi- 
pal. No honest man who has borrowed $1,000 will refuse to 
repay it because in his need heagreed to pay ten per cent. for 
its use. He might perhaps refuse to pay exorbitant inter- 
est, but only a rogue would refuse to repay the principal ; 
and in fact only unprincipled men ever do take advantage 
of this statute, which should be entitled an Act to Promote 
and Reward Roguery. Usurious lenders, however, take ad- 
vantage of it to extort additional interest, in the form of a 
bonus, from the needy. The practical result is this: A 
wants money; B has it to lend, but wants more than six per 
cent. C, gencrally a lawyer, undertakes to borrow the 
money, gets it of B, charges a handsome bonus for his ser- 
vice and divides the profit with the lender; and the borrower, 
besides paying the additional interest as a bonus, pays the 
middleman as much more. The law intended to protect bor- 
rowers is every day converted into an instrument wherewith 
to bleed them. 


When Bishop Coxe speaks of the “‘ flippant” article contrib- 
uted by Dr. Schaff to the ‘‘ North American Review” for this 
month, his feeling plainly gets the better of his judgment. 
He is referring to Dr. Schaff’s article on Bible revision, and 
from the first the Bishop has shown himself too much preju- 


diced in the matter to be able to judge fairly, it is to be feared, 
of any one who disagrees with him. How far Dr. Schaff is 
given to write “ flippant” articles or the ‘‘ North American Re- 
view” to print them we will not undertake to say; but we are 
sure that the Doctor is not more flippant than the Bishop is 
rash. Why should the latter seem so determined beforehand 
not to have the revision a success? His last utterance is that 
in its very nature this new revision is purely experimental. 
Very well; let it be experimental; but why not wait a few 
days and find out from actual criticism whether the experi- 
ment was worth making? No one supposes that the revisers 
were doing a work for all time, but the Bishop has seemed 
determined to show that they were not doing a work for this 
time, and that the experiment should prove a failure. Itisa 
singular case of prejudgment, in which it is but too apparent 
that the new version will be anything but acceptable to one 
who has been so profusely and so prematurely critical. 


‘* Truth” declares itself to be ‘‘ wholly with the Governor” 
in denunciation of lotteries within the State or of advertise- 
ments of such lotteries, but contends for immunity in adver- 
tising lotteries drawn in States where they are allowed by 
law. It says: 

** Until the courts have decided that we are wrong in supposing 
that a newspaper has the constitutional right to announce eventa 
legal where they are to occur, we shall continue to publish the adver- 
tisement of any lottery legal where conducted and honest in its man- 
agement. . . . When the courts decide that we are wrong, and 
not until then, we shall bow to the superior power.” 

The Court. of Appeals has so decided, O veracious ‘‘ Truth”! 
Therefore please ‘* bow to the superior power” forthwith. 
The case jis Charles agt. People (1 N. Y. Rep., 180), briefly 
mentioned in The Christian Union Dec. 8th last. The news- 
paper was the ‘‘ Wall Street Reporter” of the time—1848. 
The lottery was the Alexandria lottery, to be drawn in the 
District of Columbia, where it was not unlawful. Charles 
was indicted for advertising it within this State, and his coun- 
sel took the precise objection suggested: that advertising 
foreign lotteries is not unlawful. The court said emphatic- 
ally and in italics that “ by printing, writing, or in any other 
way to publish an account of any lottery, stating when or 
where the same is to be drawn or the prizestherein, . . . 
is an offense under the statute.” All lotteries being at the 
present day (when the statute was passed there were some 
exceptions) illegal, none can lawfully be advertised in this 
State, ‘‘ though they may have been authorized by the laws 
of other States.” If ‘‘ Truth” continues to advertise foreign 
lotteries it will—1, violate the law; 2, defy the Court of 
Appeals and the Governor; 3, violate its own published 
pledge. 


The story that Acting President Russel’s resignation of his 
office at Cornell University was brought about at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. Sage, because Mr. Russel did not invite Mr. 


Beecher to preach in the university chapel, has received a - 


prompt and frank refutation in a published note of Mr. Rus- 
sel himself. The real causes for that resignation are not 
obscure. The students have fallen off in numbers from year 
to year, under an administration which had alarmed those 
parents who desire their children to be under Christian influ- 
ence, and, as almost all parents desire this for their children, 
including those who are liberals or agnostics themselves, it is 
not strange that the Board of Trustees were compelled at last 
to call for a change of administration, and this without cast- 
ing any reflection upon the personal character of the admin- 
istrator. The action has been indirectly sanctioned by the 
resident alumni at Ithaca, who, by a vote of 32 to 5, have 
tabled a resolution questioning it, and tacitly sanctioned by 
the faculty itself. 


Taking into account the difficulty with which we select our 
Presidents, and the expenditure of time, money, strength and 
reputation which every Presidential election involves, we 
certainly ought to take better care of them than we are doing, 
if the current reports about the malarial condition of the 
White House are true. In former years a sad fatality seemed 
to overshadow the Presidential mansion, almost every family 
residing in it losing one or more of its members during the term 
of residence. General Grant and President Hayes, however, 
completed their Presidential terms without any family afflic- 
tions of this character. If it is true—and the serious 
illness of Mrs. Garfield gives probability to the ramor—that 
the White House is a thoroughly unhealthy residence, some- 
thing ought to be done at once in the way of changing its 
sanitary conditions, or in selecting and building a new home 
for our Presidents. 


On Tuesday evening, May 10th, Mr. Walter B. Gilbert, the 
organist of Trinity Chapel, gave a unique and most interest- 
ing lecture on the pianoforte, illustrating as he went along by 
various selections from 1550 to 1842. The selections included 
pieces from Couperin, Handel, Clementi, Beethoven, Kalk- 
brenner, ete., the idea of the lecture and illustrations being 
to set forth the progress of the piano under these several mas- 
ters. In speaking of the lyre, harp, dulcimer, clavichord, 
virginal, ete., the lecturer illustrated by drawings from all 
these instruments. <A harpsichord, made in 1776, had been 
loaned for the occasion, as also a grand piano, by the Messrs. 
Steinway. It is rare indeed that eye and ear and under- 
standing are made to combine so happily in making a lecture 
equally interesting and instructive. 

Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of Harvard, does not believe entirely 
in American educational methods. At a meeting of teachers 
in New Bedford last week, he said that the development of 
the intellectual element in American children ought to be 
repressed. <A tendency to precocity is the bane of American 
childhood. He added that that which will be learned nat- 
urally at two and a half ought not to be taught at two. We 
should retard the intellectual development of the child, and 
give attention to moral and physical training. Most of 
our kindergarten schools are working exactly in the reverse. 
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The temptation to err in the direction of undue pressure is | 


one against which American parents and instructors need 
to be constantly on guard. 


A Philadelphia grand jury has been investigating the sin- 
gular circumstance that no child in the foundling ward of the 
Blockley Almshouse has ever lived. It appears, as the result 
of their inquiries, that the buildings are on a sluggish stream 
into which the city sewage is drained ; the children are kept 
in a room ventilated only from a laundry ; are nursed by the 
female paupers, and attended by young physicians who have 
just got their diplomas; and are fed on sour milk. Upon 
ascertaining these facts the grand jury were not at all sur- 
prised at the rate of mortality. and we are confident the pub- 
lic will not be astonished. The managers of this institution 
would have been valuable advisers for Herod, and could bave 
given him more practical suggestions for the wholesale de- 
struction of infants than he ever devised himself. 


The programme of the Concord Summer School of Philos- 
ophy is announced, and proves to be less varied and attract- 
ive than that of lust year. The term commences July 11th 
and closes August 13th. One of the pleasantest features will 
be an introductory poem by Mr. Stedman. Prof. W. T. 
Harris is the principal lecturer, and will continue his discus- 
sion of Hegel. Mr. Snider, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney, Miss 
Peabody, Mr. Blake and Dr. Bartol are among the other lec- 
turers. 


The State Charities Aid Association bill has been ordered to 
a third reading in the Assembly, and it is to be most earnestly 
hoped on all accounts that it will be passed promptly, and not 
be left to the closing days of the session, when good bills are 
likely to go to the bottom and bad ones to be pushed through 
inthe hurry. There is no reasonable objection to this bill, 
and it ix to the interest of every citizen of the State, and of 
all our charitable institutions, that it should become a Jaw at 
once. 


Mr. J. B. Merwin, editor of the ‘‘ American Journal of 
Education.” has accepted the invitation to deliver the annual 
address at the commencement exercises of the Sam Houston 
Normal School at Huntsville, Texas, on Friday, June 17. The 
selection was made unanimous, although on the first vote Mr. 
Merwin had as a rival the ex-President of the Confederate 
States, Jeffersgn Davis. This fact certainly shows progress. 


Readers of the religious news columns knew, of course, 
that the statement in last week’s paper concerning the Second 
Congregational Church of Greenwich, Conn., was printed 
simply to illustrate the careless manner in which such intelli- 
gence is reported by some newspapers. Unfortunately this 
comment was omitted at the time. 


The New York University has decided not to suspend its 
undergraduate course. But unless some instant and vigor- 
ous measures are taken to supply it with funds, the under- 
graduates themselves wil) reverse this decision. Now is the 
time for a vigorous and united movement, and it is now or 
never. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an inquiry to The Christian Union, 
accompanied by his full name and address and a three-cent 
stamp for reply, will receive a reply at the earliest practicable 
moment vither by mail or through the columns of The Chris- 
tian Union.} 

—By whom were the books of the Old and New Testament Scrip- 
tures compiled? and what governed them in the selection of such 
MSS. as are accepted, to the exclusion of others that were rejected? 

Old Testament.—The Old Testament is a collection of works 
from a wide range of Jewish writings, beginning with the 
direction to Moses to preserve a book of the law and history 
in the ark for the guidance and government of the people 
and the king; to this book were added from time to time the 
works of the scribes, whose duty was to record carefully im- 
portant events in Jewish history ; and also the records of the 
prophets who desired to preserve the teachings of their mas- 
ters. As a book of government and piety these writings 
were revered, neglected or lost in the varying conditions of 
prosperity, captivity and degeneracy of the race, until with 
the restoration of the Jews it was reintroduced and read pub- 
licly to the people. The exact time of the compilation into 
the present form is not known, but is generally attributed to 
this period of the restoration, and to the hand of Ezra, a cel- 
ebrated scribe and pricst, who established the synagogue 
services and the regular public reading of the Scriptures. 

New Testament.—The facts connected with the compilation 
of this division of the Bible are fewer and less clear than those 
of the Old Testament. 

It is the result rather of natural development than system- 
atic arrangement, being a collection of the Gospels and Epis- 
tles to the different churches, containing instruction, precepts 
and laws given through the direct agency of Christ’s disciples. 
They were therefore preserved as divine gifts to be used for 
personal guidance and the settlement of disputes, and, that 
each church might possess authentic copies of all the Epistles, 
were made the subject of interchange between them. The 
selection by the churches of the genuine and original, and the 
casting out of the heretical and unauthentic writings, about 
the end of the second century, wrought the collection into the 
form in which it now exists, and it is therefore not the com- 
pilation of any one individual, but the outgrowth of the judg- 
ment and decision of an entire nation of churches and Chris- 
tians. 

The motives that governed the selection of some books 
and excluded others, were to retain only such as were of di- 
vine authority and inspired authorship, and to reject all that 
were false and pretentious; to keep only such as had the 
sanction of the Jewish and early Christian churches, and to 


exclude all wanting in prophetic spirit and such as were char- 


acterized by an air of romance or mythology alien to the 


Bible; to acknowledge those cited as authority by the Lord 
and his apostles, and to cast aside those teaching doctrines 
inconsistent with the rest of the Scriptures. 

Councils at different stuges of history have pronounced de- 
cisions widely varying on the canonicity of disputed works. 
The Council of Carthage, A. D. 397, declared a canonical list 
which, in the New Testament, included the same books as_at 
present; it alko acknowledged the high character of the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, without endowing it with the authority 
of the Scriptures; the Council of Trent, in 1545, granted cer- 
tain books of the Old Textament Apocrypha to be canonical, 
while the Protestants rejected them all. Both Romanists and 
Protestants reject the Apocrypha of the New Testament. 
which is chiefly valuable to the historical] critic and as afford- 
ing convincing arguments to the truth of the New Testament. 


—Will you pleare give an earnest seeker after knowledge a little 
light upon the doctrine of atonement ? 


There are theories of the atonement and there is also the 
fact of the atonement. The fact is that Christian faith in a 
Saviour who has suffered for the sins of the world gives a 
peace, a sense of pardon, a tranquillity, a release from re- 
morse and all burden of the past, and power of hope and 
progress for the future, which is not afforded by any form of 
pagan religion or by any form of deism. The various theo- 
ries of the atonement have been devised by different schools 
for the purpose of explaining why it is necessary that one 
should suffer for the sins of others in order to make pardon 
effective and peace real. Of these theories there have been 
a great number. The modern forms may be roughly classi- 
fied as three: First, thé satisfaction theory, that it was neces- 
sary to appease God’s wrath; second, the governmental 
theory, that it was necessary to enable him to maintain the 
dignity of his offended law; third, the moral influence theory, 
that it was necessary to produce such an influence upon the 
huiman race as would inake them fit subjects for pardon. To 
these should perhaps be added a fourth, that it was the nat- 
ural expression of God’s own nature. In our opinion the 
fact is clearly revealed, while the philosophy is a matter of 
curious interest, but not of very profitable disputation. 


—In the Epistles of Paul there are two classes of statements apparent 
ly quite contrary to each other. One class of statements declares that 
the believer is in Christ. ‘There is therefore now no condemna- 
tion to them which are in Christ Jesus ” (Rom. viii., 1). **‘ Therefore, 
if any man be in Christ, he isa new creature” (2 Cor. v., 17). The 
other clase of statements asserts that Christ is in the believer: ** That 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith ” (Eph. iii., 17). ‘* Which is 
Christ in you, the hope of glory ” (Col. i., 27). Please explain and il- 
lustrate, through your columns, the difference between being in 
Christ and Christ being in us. am & DD 

Both expressions are metaphorical and embody the same 
idea. This idea is the fundamental one of Christianity ; viz., 
that God is one who exerts a direct and immediate sympha- 
thetic influence over the souls of men, and that men possess 
a faculty, which the Bible calls faith, by which they are able 
to receive that direct, immediate and sympathetic influence, 
so that it can be truly said that God lives in them and they 
live in God, as it may be said that a mother lives in her child 
and the child lives in his mother. 


—Will you please state in column of Inquiring Friends if you 
think a Christian can honestly engage in the grocery business and 
deal in tobacco and cigars to the extent that such articles are usually 
dealt in, in said business ? A. H.R. 
HORNELLSVILLE, nN, 

We can only answer generically, first, that every man is 
bound to conduct his business with a single eye to the glory 
of God and to the welfare of his fellow men; second, that 
this does not require him to follow every article which he 
sells to its final destination, for this is simply impossible ; 
third, that it does require him to engage in no business which 
on the whole is deleterious to health, whether morally, intel- 
lectually or physically ; and fourth, in the ayplication of these 
principles to the immediate question, we should at least ad- 
vise our correspondent, if going into the grocery business, to 
study not how large but how small he can make his tobacco 
department. 


—What are the best means for Clearing and strengthening the 
voice? Cc. M. 

Str. THomas, Ont. 

1. For Clearing the Voice.—Put a piece of unslaked lime, 
the size of an egg, in a pitcher of water, together with a tea- 
spoonful of camphor water. Place on a low stool, with a 
cloth or towel so arranged about the pitcher as to forma 
conduct to the face, confining the vapor. As the vapor is 
disengaged, inhale. 

2. Dissolve a bit of borax the size of a pea in the mouth, 
before using the voice. | 

3. Swallow a raw egg just before speaking or singing. 

For Strengthening the Voice.—Consult the following works, 
to be obtained at Scribner’s: 

‘‘The Voice in Singing.” By Seiler. 

** Hygiene of the Voice.” By Durand. 

‘The Voice in Speaking.” By Frobischer. 


—** A bastard shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord” 
(Deut. xxiii., 2). Are we to understand by this clause that a bastard 
is without hope of heaven—no hope of being saved? Please explain: 
in your answers to Inquiring Friends, and oblige one of those 
unfortunates who is trying to lead a Christian life. 

Emphatically no. There is nothing whatever in the passage 
to which you refer to give warrant to any such belief. See, 
on the contrary, how Christ received all who came to him, 
including women of the loosest and most profligate character, 
if they came with genuine repentance. Read particularly the 
story of his reception of the woman that was a sinner, in 
Luke vii., 36-50. The “‘congregation of the Lord” referred 
to in Deut. xxiii., 2 was a political body answering to our 
House of Representatives, and the law to which you refer 
simply excluded an illegitimate son from the ordinary polit- 
ical rights of citizenship in the Hebrew commonwealth. 


SOLOMON’S GLORY. 


By MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 
‘*T am the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley.” 
LAND, thou land, whose hillsides shine 
With costly weight of fruit and vine! 
Whocee fields are sweet with drifted foam 
Of almond-flower and honey-comb! 
Beneath thy golden-fruited boughs 
The dappled roe at noonday drowee ; 
The orange-breasted pheasant glows, 
A gold and violet-tinted rose ; | 
The milk-white peacock up and down 
The garden trails with crest and crown: 
There is no land beneath the sun : 
That is like thy land, Solomon! 


From where the palms of Tadmor rise 
Against the lonely desert skies, 

Thy commerce doth the hot waste span 
With thread-like lines of caravan. 

Rich merchandise of corn and rice, 
Sun-bursting fruits, and costly spice ; 
The oil of sandal-wood and fir, 

With precious spikenard scent, and myrrh ; 
Carved ivories and curious rings, 

With plumage from the sunbird’s wings ; 
Gems rescued from the scorching sand 
Of some remoter Eastern land : 

There is no land beneath the sun 

But yields thee tribute, Solomon. 


The mighty ships of Tarshish lie 

Under that long low Eastern sky ; 

Against the sad horizon’s rim 

They creep, like phantoms, far and dim. 
Rich store of precious goods are brought ; 
Red gold in wondrous fancies wrought; | 
Rare tapestry and silken veils, 

And jewels tossed on heaped-up scales: 

All rivers turn beneath the sun 

To yield thee tribute, Solomon. 


The Holy Temple lifts its height 

Into the vaguely glistening light ; 

Its mystic dome of fine-wrought gold 

Held in the palm leaves’ listening fold ; 

And where the fountain mist drops cool 

Into the marble basin’s pool, 

The languid, large-eyed Eastern girls 

With camphire-flowers loop back their curls; 
Here too, swathed in her clinging shawl 

And virgin veil, the soft looks fall 

Of that fair Shulamite, whose praise 

Rings sweet through our far, old-worn days ; 
The storied song is just begun: : 
These were thy glories, Solomon. 


Still do the sacred palm-trees rise 

Against the lonely desert skies ; 

While of thy temples scarce a stone 

Lies in the hot waste sand, unknown ; 

But in the Bible’s living frame 

Is set the Shulamite loved name. 

A Hebrew air of beauty, sung 

In that new-made world’s first-taught tongue : 
All else its losing race has run 

With time, that was thine, Solomon. 


FROM JAFFA 170 JERUSALEM. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


N arriving at Jaffa I promptly found my way to 
the traditionary house of Simon the Tanner by 
the seaside. There is no reason that I know of for not 
believing the tradition, the house being among the old- 
est of this old mummied town. It consists of one room 
and a roof. The roof is flat and made of concrete. The 
room is vaulted, of four arches blended. This is the 
structure of all houses, however large or small, with 
many or few rooms. The arched room is necessary, . 
as they use no timber for beams, but construct entirely 
with stone, even the highest floors being of great blocks. 
It was not hard to realize that Peter had the vision of 
the call of all nations to Christianity and the breaking 
over from the exclusiveness of Judaism on such a spot. 
From the roof is seen a glorious expanse of the Medi- 
terranean, and the least exercise of imagination can se¢ 
the various nations which line its coasts, in comparison 
with whose millions the inhabitants of Palestine were 
but as a drop in the bucket. Even without the inter- 
vention of a literal divine voice, there was enough 10 
the place and the man to account for this vision. 

As I sat on the roof at noonday I had a remarkable 
fulfillment of Peter’s vision before my eyes. Among 
the scores of little ships from the adjacent coast were 
the French steamer which had just landed its pilgrim# 
from various lands to the spots made sacred by the 
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footsteps of Jesus; the German steamer entering with 
new multitudes from other places, while athird splendid 
vessel bore the Crown Prince of Austria, a Christian 
empire—the people represented by these vessels being 
at the time when Peter sat there pagans or barbarians. 
From my watch-tower I again dotted the coast line of 
Palestine with the ships of Hiram, King of Tyre, bring- 
ing timber for the temple of Solomon; and one little 
ship disappearing in the distance I imagined to have on 
board a conscience-stricken passenger by the name of 
Jonah, who had taken passage for Tarshish, while the 
haze which lined the horizon I thought might be the 
gathering storm which was already beginning to heave 
the unsteady craft. 

From Jaffa to Latron, the traditionary home of the 
penitent thief, is twenty miles. The road is hedged 
with magnificent cacti, some of them fifteen feet high, 
and lined on either side by orange groves, the enormous 
fruit delighting the eye and the blossoms loading the 
air with their perfume. After a two hours’ ride across 
the plain of Sharon, a rich country mantled as far as 
the eye can reach with the bright green of the growing 
grain, or almost fantastically arranged in the profusion 
of red, blue and yellow flowers, one comes to Ramleh, 
a most picturesque little town, which some have taken 
for Arimithea, the land of Joseph. The view from the 
summit of the mosque which rises from the middle of 


‘the town is extensive. In the west glitter in the after- 


noon the blue waves of the Mediterranean. West and 
north lies the plain of Sharon, with its ‘‘dewy rose.” 
To the north is Lydda, where Peter healed Eneas, and 


from which he was summoned to the funeral of Dorcas 


at Jaffa. And over there, making our eastern horizon, 
are the mountains of Judah, which we must cross. Re- 


mounting our horses, we plod on until long after dark- 


ness has fallen about us. It is with strange sensations 
that we travel on through the gloom, our horses’ hoofs 
echoing from historic ground. In imagination I can 
hear the trumpets of Joshua’s host and their sword 
clangs mingling with those of the Amorites in the ad- 
jacent valley when the sun stood still on Gibeon and the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon. The stars are natural 
and familiar to us, yet they are the same that shone 
3,000 years ago. Here and there a light gleams out from 
some Arab’s tent, cach one deluding us with the suppo- 
sition that we have reached our destination, until be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock we come to Latron. This 


is a little hamlet perched upon the slope of the moun- 


tains of Judah, half way between Jaffa and the Holy City. 

Leaving Latron at six o’clock the next morning, we 
came up in three hours with the escort of the Austrian 
Prince, who had got the start of us on the road and 
who, indeed, has had a daily opportunity of getting 
into our way since we first encountered him at Ismailia, 
in Egypt. He traveled ahead of his company in a Car- 
riage, with several hunters helping him get a shot at 
some poor bird, and followed by about fifty soldiers 
under a pasha, marching in a hollow square and block- 
ing the road. Not relishing the taking of his dust, we 


rode through the astonished rear guard and took posi- | 


tion in the center of the hollow square. The soldiers 
seemed to understand it as a joke, and gave us mock 
salutes. After indulging our sense of royalty as much 
as we cared to, we came behind the Prince and acqui- 
esced in a kindly suggestion to pause a few moments 
that his brevet majesty might shoot. He did it well; 


_ fired his gun, bagged a blue jay, and resumed his seat. 


As he followed the road in a sudden crook we dashed 
up the rocks by a short cut and gave him our dust and 
a long farewell. 

About this time we passed a romantic old ruined 
town, perched on the mountain side, which must have 
been a strongly fortified place in the olden time. This 
was Kerjath-Jearim, the stronghold of the Philistines, 
where David recovered the Ark and Uzzah was stricken 
dead when he touched it with his hand. The road on 
from this place must have been the same as that which 
once resounded with the glad shouts of the people as 
the sacred oracle was carried back toJerusalem. It led 
by Soba (Yaph), where Saul found his father’s asses ; 


the Wady Beit Hanina, which some identify as that 


of Elat, where David took the stone for his sling; Ain 
Karim, the birthplace of John the Baptist, and thence, 
finally, into the northwestern suburb of the Sacred City. 
A line of stately white stone barracks, convents and 


Cathedrals, in the Russian quarter, and a long street 


introduced us to the capital of Christendom. Our en- 
trance day was remarkably fortunate. The whole city 
had gone out to welcome the Prince of Austria. House- 
tops and walls and the roadway were crowded with 
people in their holiday attire. Thousands of ladies in 
fresh-laundried white; Mohammedans in new round 
turbans; Jews in black robes and snaky forelocks pro- 
truding from their caps; Arabs with fresh dirt upon their 
legsand faces; gayly decked military officers on prancing 
Arabian steeds; ecclesiastical dignitaries preceded or 
followed by men with big batons like drum-majors—all 
stared at us as if we were the appointed heralds of the 
unfledged Kaiser who was coming. We passed into 


the city by the Jaffa gate, to be assailed by a stench 


that almost made us reel back. Through streets worse 
than those of Cairo or Jaffa, yelling at donkeys and 
camels and. beggars and babies to clear the way, we 
squeezed to our hotel—a thoroughly Oriental house. 
The entrance isa narrow door at the bottom of a nar- 
row flight of steps leading to an inner court around 
which the house is built. Our room is up another 
flight, and the dining-room at the top, overlooking the 
city and the Mount of Olives. 

After lunch we went out to welcome the Prince. As 
our host (Howard) is also the Prince’s host, we knew 
of his movements, and so timed our wandering as to 
meet him again just as he approached the city gate. 
The spectacle was very imposing. A regiment of 
Turkish troops, with the great dignitaries of Jerusalem, 
and the whole city howling their reverence, must have 
seemed as grand and funny to him as to us who wit- 
nessed it from the outside. The Prince gave us a semi- 
recognition in passing, as well he might, considering 
the frequency with which we have encountered him. 
The late afternoon we spent in visiting Gethsemane and 


Mount of Olives, impressions of which I cannot now 


J. M. L. 


attempt to put down. 
JERUSALEM, March 29th. 


CHURCH LIFE AND WORK. 
By tHe Rev. R. D. Burr. 


N the symposium of The Christian Union upon 

church life and work, of April 6th, we were chiefly 
interested in finding out from the testimony of those 
who discussed the question, whether the attendance 
upon the church was increasing or not. If the attend- 
ance be increasing, then church life and work are— 
then we may be generally hopeful in all respects of the 
church. If not, then cireumspice. 


Dr. Potter, of Grace Church, gave figures. Dr. Pres- 


ton, of St. Ann’s, spoke very confidently about the in- 
crease of attendance in the Roman Catholic church. 
The others gave, in a general way, their impressions. 
And now from Chicago comes the article of Dr. Good- 
win, in which he gives statements from letters which 


he ‘‘sent out to spy out the land”—and eight out of 


ten of them speak of the falling off from church-going ; 
and his facts and figures are hard to be disputed. 

But the thing that struck me very forcibly in reading 
both these papers was this—the attendance upon 
churches is given only in the cities. The state of the 


| churches in the country towns is but once and only 


incidentally mentioned; while the population of the 
land is chiefly confined to these country towns. If, 
then, it were possible to find the amount of church- 
going in these towns, it would be a letter test of the 
amount of church life and work than the statistics 
drawn from the cities. Two-thirds of my ministerial 
life has been spent in the country towns of Massachu- 
setts; the other part was spent in a city close by New 
York. I think I have had some experience then of 
church-going in city and town. 

In the nature of the case, my acquaintance is |] 
in one denomination than in any other. Of my own 
I can speak with some good degree of confidence, and 
I can say, with some confidence, what I think of some 
other Christian bodies in respect to church life and work. 

I have not the least hesitation in saying that when 
the attendance upon the churches in the large cities be 
relatively compared with the attendance upon churches 
in the towns, it will be found that the towns do not 
send so large a per cent. of attendance to church as 
the cities. Ihave not the figures to prove it, but it is 
an opinion that I have held for a long time, and a little 
further on I shall quote good authority indorsing this 
opinion. I recall now the statement made some fifteen 
years ago by a committee appointed by an association 
of ministers in Connecticut to find out the truth of this 
matter; and they reported that the country towns of 
the section investigated were fast verging to heathen- 
ism. I have in mind a town in Plymouth County, 
Mass., where, some twenty years ago, the church, a 
good-sized building capable of seating some five hun- 
dred people, was well filled, and now a congregation 
of one hundred will be a large one, and the church is 
only used in the summer months. I know another 
church in Norfolk County, where twenty-five years 
ago the number of families attending was twice as 
large as itis now. Ican see from my study windows 


a good church building, with a good organ in it, that a. 


score of years ago was well filled. Now, with just 
about the, same population about it, the building is 
closed, and there is little likelihood it will be reopened 
with a fund to help support it. I have been thinking 
over some towns that Iam well acquainted with, and 
in no case can I find any cause for*being encouraged 
about the future of church attendance; and in these 
several instances that I have mentioned there has been 
no falling off in the number of inhabitants—generally 
an increase. I look on the town I am now living 
in, where there are four churches, not including the 
Roman Catholic, and the attendance upon the four 


might be easily gathered in my own church. It is not 


that there are not people enough to give each church 
a comfortable attendance. People do not go to church 
who might. I see no signs of church life. I hear of 
none. I see abundant signs of alienation among fam- 
ilies. Old church feuds and jealousies are rampant 
and breaking out anew; the bulk of the families ap- 
pear to be detached from the church. 

In a good many country towns you will find the chil- 
dren are attendants upon the Sunday-school, although 
the parents have nothing to do with the church, and 
the rule is that when these children attain the age of 
fifteen they leave the school and do not attend the 
church. They do not now generally go to church, and 
this fact is one of the most depressing in our Protestant 
economy. The Sunday-schvol gathers in as many chil- 
dren as it can by the enticements of pic-nics, Sunday- 
school concerts—where the vanity of the child seems 
to be chiefly ministered to by appearing on a plat- 
form decked out with a wreath or a ribbon, and speak- 
ing a piece or taking part in some silly dialogue at a 
festival—by prizes and Christmas presents; but the 
church attendance is never enlarged by the use of such 
means. I know of a church with noSunday-school. I 
know of one with a dwindling attendance where the 
Sunday-school perhaps numbers ten. I know a gentle- 
man, generous in his support of his own church, and who 
lends a helping hand to any church work in his town, 
who told me that his father knew more of the Bible 
than he did, and he knew more of it than his children, 
and his grandchildren would know nothing of it at all. 

The church, as distinct from the congregation, is in 
New England dying out. The admissions are very few, 
and the attendance at the Lori’s table is generally con- 
fined to a few elderly women and still fewer elderly 
men. I know an orthodox church in a New England 


| town where there had not been an infant offered for 


baptism for seven years. It will be noticed in the 
article of Rev. Dr. Goodwin that Rev. Dr. Cuyler cites 
the testimony of Mr. William C. Prime, in the ‘‘Jour- 
nal of Commerce,” about church attendance in the 
country towns of New England, and Dr. Cuyler in- 
dorses from his own observations Mr. Prime’s state- 
ment ‘‘to the effeet that in the rural districts of New 
England the falling off in church-going is more mani- 
fest than in the cities, and is increasing.” I think that 
no One can come into contact with the rural population 
of this section without being convinced that there is a 
growing inclination to hold itself aloof from the church ; 
and were this the place for it,we could bear our own ear- 
nest indorsement of the statement often*made, that there 
is an increasing tendency to try to support the church 
by means of those things that exert a more and more 
secularizing and degrading tendency : by suppers where 


one gives a dollar’s worth of provisions, and the society 
gets fifty cents from it; raffling for dolls and bed- 


quilts, and dances that it would seem no modest young 
lady could participate in. That these things are ‘so 
common as to excite but littlke remark or protest is one 
of the worst features of the times. And so, as we look 
down a quarter of a century, we confess we are filled 
with deep solicitude, and trust that in some way the 


Great Head of the Church will find us a way out of our 


present perplexities, or what will become of the words, 
‘and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it” ? 
AYER, Mass. 


BIBLE VERSIONS—OLD AND NEW. 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


r]\HE first serious attempt to translate the whole 

Bible into the English language was made by John 
Wickliffe, a secular priest, a graduate of Oxford, a man 
of austere life and manners, whose teaching in denial 
of many points of Roman Catholic theology approached 
very nearly that of Luther and the other Protestant 
reformers whom he preceded a century and a half. 
Although before the days of printing, his translation 
appears to have been extensively circulated, and it was 
so highly valued that sometimes a load of hay was ex- 
changed for a few chapters of his work. His transla- 
tion, however, was made, not from the original Greek, 
but from the Latin translation in common use in. the 
Roman Catholic church, known as the Vulgate, made 
by Jerome in the fourth century. A century and a 
half later William Tyndall ufdertook a new translation 
of the New Testament, and his was the first complete 
translation of it made from the Greek originals. Com- 
pelled by persecution to flee from England, he contin- 
ued his labors abroad. His first edition was bought up 
and publicly burned by the Bishop of London. The 
destruction was so complete that only two copies of 
this version are now known to exist; but the money 
from the purchase found its way into Tyndall’s hands, 
who was thus able to provide a new and more perfect 
edition. He was at length betrayed and put to death, — 
but his work not only survived him, but has become 
the basis of all subsequent translations. With that in- 
consistency which marked the character of the unscru- 
pulous Henry the Eighth, he who had sought by every 
means in his power to extirpate Tyndall’s version and 
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Vor. XXIII, No. 20. 
EVEN TEARS. 


By Maser C. Down. 
the sun the brooklets sparkle, 
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compass the death of Tyndall, demanded of the Eng- 
lish clergy that they should furnish his people with an 
English Bible, and on their refusal gave a license to 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| gle controversy to mar Christian harmony and without 
'asingle serious break. The two English companies 
have held their sessions monthly in the venerable 
| Deanery of Westminster, one company occupying the 


Miles Coverdale to prepare a translation, which was 
little else than a revision of Tyndall’s work, and which 
was publicly sold in England and by royal decree or- 
dered to lie open in every church, accessible to all the 
people. Before Tyndall’s death other versions followed 
in rapid succession, all of them modifications of Tyn- 
dall’s: Roger’s Bible, 1537; Cranmer’s Bible, 1539; 
the Geneva Bible, 1557-1560; the Bishops’ Bible, 1568. 
The two latter were in some sense rival editions, the 
Geneva Bible being the product of the Continental 
reformers, the Bishops’ Bible being prepared, as the 
title indicates, under the special sanction of the Church 
of England. To these should be added also the Douay 
Bible, translated from the Vulgate, with the sanction 
of the Roman Catholic church. 

These prepared the way for what is now known as 
the Authorized, or King James Version. There seems 
to be little reason for giving King James the credit of 
this great work. The original idea did not emanate 
from him; he took no part in the work, and paid no- 
-thing of its expenses, but the fifty-four scholars who 
were assigned to the task were appointed by him. 
Death or resignation reduced their number to forty- 
seven. They were divided into six parties—two 
mecting at Westminster, two at Cambridge, and two at 
Oxford—and divided the books of the Bible between 
them. Careful regulations were prescribed for their 
work, which occupied seven years, A. D. 1604--1611, 
three in individual investigations, three in united labor. 
The text of the whole Bible, when prepared by their 
~ common labor, was submitted for final revision to six 
delegates with six consulting assistants, and the manu- 
script, when it had passed through their hands, was 
placed in the hands of Dr. Miles Smith, a distinguished 
linguist, who was charged with the duty of seeing it 
through the press. In this work not only the former 
English versions, but the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Greek, 
Syrian, Latin, Spanish, French, Italian, and Dutch ver- 
sions were all consulted, and the product of the labors 
of this eminent body of scholars well deserves the 
honor which has been accorded to it of being for 250 
years the sacred book of the Anglo-Saxon race, the in- 
spiration of thousands of pulpits and churches, the com- 
fort and guidance of a countless host of God’s elect. 

Since that time, however, the English language itself 
has undergone some material changes, and Biblical 
scholarship has made very great advances. Various 
attempts have been made from time to time by in- 
dividual scholars, with greater or less success, to pre- 
pare an amended version or translation of parts of the 
Bible. At last, in 1870, a resolution was presented to the 
House of Convocation, of Canterbury in England, a 
body which may be described as one of the church 
parliaments of Great Britain, for a revision of the 


Authorized Version, and it was resolved, after careful 


historic chamber where the famous Westminster As- 
sembly met to frame its historic creed. 

The American New Testament Company has held its 
sessions monthly in the city of New York. In accord- 


ance with the original understanding between these 


two coéperative bodies, the British companies have 
submitted to the American companies from time to 
time such portions of their work as have passed the 
first revision; the American companies have trans- 
mitted their criticisms and suggestions to the British 
companies before the second revision. In some in- 
stances alterations suggested by the American revisers 
have not beensadopted by the English committee. 
American scholarship is perhaps less conservative, less 
afraid of changes than the English. Some of these 
changes proposed by the American scholars but not 
adopted by the English have been placed in the appen- 
dix at the end of the new revision. The two Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge have undertaken to pay 
the cost of the English Commission in consideration 
of a license to print the revision, which giyes them 
practically a copyright in England. In this country 
there is no copyright. The first copy of the book will 
appear simultaneously in both countries on the 20th of 
May. The*English editions will be sold respectively 
by the houses of T. Nelson & Sons, of New York city, 
and J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, at prices 
varying from fifteen Cents upward; but there will also 
be numerous American reprints. 


A PASTORS LITERARY CLASS. 
By true Rev. Jay CiissBe. 


N each Monday evening, for the most of the past 
winter, I have met a class of from thirty to forty 
young people, with a considerable sprinkling of oldet 
ones. We have talked about English history. I have 
tried to tell them the story in a simple way, beginning 
at the beginning, emphasizing important events, trying 
to give little pictures of distinguished men, dwelling 
upon romantic or specially interesting scenes, and 
throwing in as much information with regard to dress, 
manners and customs as possible. Each evening we 
have a reviewed lesson of the previous week. Other 
exercises have given variety to the meetings. The 
pronunciation of difficult words, the correction of com- 
mon errors of speech, and the distinction between syn- 
onyms are some of these. 

Two things have surprised me in this: 1. That so 
many have been interested in these exercises. The at- 
tendance has been much larger than was anticipated. 
Children of ten or twelve years manifested a very deep 
interest in the story as it went on from week to week, 
while a considerable number of persons in middle life 


consideration and considerable debate, to andes found it a pleasant way of spending an evening. Notes 


the work. Almost at the same time, in the Congrega- 
tional Union of England, Scotland and Wales, the 
necessity for such a revision was urged by leading 
clergymen of the Congregational order. The honor of 
initiating the work, however, belongs to the Estab- 
lished Church. The Convocation resolved that a re- 
vision of the Authorized Version should be undertaken; 
that no new translation was contemplated, nor any un- 
necessary alteration of the language; and that the 
language of the existing version be as closely followed 
as possible. A committee, consisting of eight bishops 
and eight presbyters, was appointed to take the neces- 
sary steps for such a revision, and they were author. 
ized to invite the codperation of any persons eminent 
for scholarship, to whatever nation or religious body 
they might belong. The committee thus constituted 
separated itself into two companies, one for the. Old 
Testament, the other for the New Testament, and in- 
vited scholars and divines who represented not only 
all schools and parties of the Church of England, but 
also Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Wesleyans, 
and other Christian denominations. The committee 
also adopted the following general principles to govern 
it in its work; namely, to introduce as few alterations 
as possible in the King James‘version ; to go twice over 
every portion to be revised, once provisionally, the 
second time finally; to select the best text and in- 
dicate changes from the received text in the margin; 
to make no final changes in the Authorized Ver- 
sion except by a vote of two-thirds of those present, 
and to postpone voting in all doubtful cases whenever 
postponement was called for by one-third of those 
present. In August of the same year one of the Brit- 
ish revisers arrived in New York, with a letter from 
Bishop Ellicott, Chairman of the New Testament Com- 
_ pany, and sought the codperation of American clergy- 
men in this work of revision. As a consequence two 
American committees, one for the Old Testament and 
one for the New Testament, were constituted. : 
From that time the work has gone steadily forward, 


not without differences of opinion, but without a sin- 


were taken of the ‘‘ lectures,” as these familiar talks 
were called. 2. The fact that the interest was so uni- 
formly sustained was equally surprising. It was an- 
ticipated that as long as the affair was a novelty it 
might attract. 
from the beginning till almost the close. 

Such a class has several advantages. .It brings the 
pastor into close and familiar contact with the young 
people of his charge, and tends to break down that fear 
of the minister which so many pastors find it difficult 
to overcome. A new bond of sympathy is formed as 
it is seen that the minister is interested in some things 
not wholly religious. The effect on his own mind is 
good, as it refreshes his knowledge, and compels ac- 
curacy and clearness in many things which before lay 
in obscure outlines before hig mental vision. It stimu- 
lates the desire for knowledge on the part of the young, 
and cultivates a taste for good reading. They listen to 
the preaching better, especially if facts learned in the 
class are used as illustrations. 

This is something which a minister can do without 
much labor or cost of time. Two or three hours of 
Monday will generally serve to make all necessary pre- 
paration, and the time can hardly be spent in a way 
that will pay better in a variety of directions. 

NEWARK VALLEY, N. Y. 


—You may be nearer to Christ than you -think. 
Those men, who went stumbling along the road to 
Emmaus, weeping and mourning that their Christ was 
gone, poured into his very ear the tale of their bereave- 
ment. They told him of their trouble—that they had 
lost their Christ; and there he was talking with them. 
In the midst of their deep grief there was their Victory, 
and they did not know it. There ismany a man whose 
misfortune is the occasion of Christ coming near to 
him. There is many a man in embarrassment, over- 
whelmed with care, who does not know what to do. 
It is the pressure of God’s hand upon him for the pur- 
pose of betterment. It is God present in his affairs; 
Christ near to him forthe sake of winning him to himself. 


But the attendance seemed to increase 


N 
I Rivers flash along their sands, 
Mighty sea-waves, diamond-studded, 
Break and gleam on sun-bathed strands ; 
Rain-drops in their tinted beauty 
Make the Promise-Bow divine, 
Jewels blaze and dew-drops glisten ; 
Even tears know how to shine! - 
Ye who wait in lonely sorrow 
Through the night of dark distress, 
Lift your eyes—with peace and healing 
Comes the Sun of Righteousness! 
All things wait His wondrous advent, 
Wait that thrilling touch divine ; 
In the glory of His presence 
Even tears know how to shine! 


FREE TRADE VS. PROTECTION. 
By F. Liron. 
IV. 


LEADING free-trade argument is that the ne- 

_\ cessity for the protection of an industry as against 

a rival is of itself a demonstration that that indus- 
try should not have an existence. To quote from Pro- 
fessor Cairnes’s ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy,” 
‘* Every article produced in the United States which 
would not have been produced there but for the pro- 
tective tariff represents an expenditure of labor and 
capital greater than would have been necessary to ob- 
tain the same article under free trade,” and is there- 
fore, he claims, an economic blunder. ‘‘ Frenchmen,” 
he says, ‘‘are encouraged to produce iron from ore 


of inferior quality by the high price secured to them 


through their protective tariff. In the absence of pro- 
tection they would obtain their iron on more favorable 
terms—at a smaller sacrifice of labor and abstinence— 
by exchanging for it their wine and silks with Eng- 
land.” In like manner, according to this view, the 
United States could more advantageously trade corn > 
for iron than mine and manufacture the iron them- 
selves. 

‘*Great Britain,” Professor Cairns and _ his school 
claim, ‘‘has a natural superiority over the United 
States in producing coal and iron, just as the United 
States has a natural superiority over Great Britain in 
producing corn”; and if free trade were established, ‘‘the 
capital now. employed in the United States in develop- 
ing resources which would be better reserved for an- 
other day would not be slow in finding employment in 
more profitable channels ”; the only logical deduction 
from this argument being that American capitalists 
should withdraw from the coal and iron business until 
the mines of Great Britain are exhausted, or measur- 
ably so, and in the meantime devote their capital and 
energies to raising corn for the English market. 

As has already been shown, the claim that Great 
Britain has a natural superiority over the United States 
in producing coal and iron can no longer be admitted 
—leaving the wages of labor out of the question—and 
so, as applied to existing conditions, this argument is 
of no effect; but, admitting the validity of the princi- 
ple, why is it not applied to British industries? It may 
be assumed that Great Britain can claim no such supe- . 
riority over the United States in the production of cot- 
ton as she assumes with reference to the production of 
coal and iron: why are the mills‘of Manchester not 
closed and the capital there employed turned into what, 
according to the free-trade view, are more ‘natural ” 
channels ? 

Professor Cairns complains of Americans that ‘‘they 
would cover the whole domain of industrial activity ; 

‘ descend into the arena with Shefficld and 
Manchester, and yet secure the rewards of Chicago and 
St. Louis,” and states that if the object of the protec- 
tionists is ‘‘to produce a state of things in which for- 
eign nations shall be excluded from the United States 
in the sale of all commodities whatever, its attainment 
must be tantamount to’ the extinction of the foreign 
trade of their country; for if foreign merchants can 
find a sale for no product whatever raised in the coun- 
trics from which they come in United States markets 
they are deprived of the means by which a trade with 
that country is permanently possible.” 

To which extreme supposition it may be answered 
that while an international trade is vastly promoted by 
an interchange of commodities, the existence of that. 
trade is not absolutely dependent upon such inter- 
change. The absence of return freights would of 
course increase the cost of transportation ; but we buy 
teas from China, coffees from Brazil, tobaccos from 
Cuba, wines and silks from France, and purchase 
largely too, whether these countries buy much or little _ 
from us, simply because no better or cheaper articles 
are to be found elsewhere. Other nations buy our 
great staples for the same reason, and will continue 80 
to do so long as it is profitable, and no longer. In any 
case, if it comes to the question between the growth of 
foreign commerce, on the one hand, and the full de- 
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velopment of our butionsl resources, on the other, no 
American should hesitate which to choose ; but there 
is no inherent reason why, if proper encouragement is 
given, the one should not keep pace to the fullest de- 
sirable extent with the other. 

But this action of protection is not limited in its ap- 
plication to the existing political condition of these free 
commonwealths; it is ‘universally applicable wherever 
governments exist, as all governments should, for the 
good of the governed. Next to the duty of the State 
to protect the citizen in life and liberty is its duty to 
protect him in the pursuit of happiness; and without 
prosperous industry no true happiness is possible. The 
duty of protection is a fundamental one having its roots 
in the very nature of the social compact. 

The records of the consequences attending the failure 
of governments to perform this paramount obligation 
are among the saddest in history; no example of such 
failure is more conspicuous or more lamentable than 
the present condition of misgoverned Ireland. The 
whole policy of the English government with reference 
to Ireland has not only been non-protective but abso- 
lutely prohibitory of manufactures. Some slight en- 
couragement has, it is true, been given to the Irish linen 
trade, but with that exception the whole effect of Eng- 
lish legislation has been to force her people to become 
tillers of her impoverished and overtaxed soil or to still 
further swell the number of starving men, women and 
children clamoring for work at any price in England’s 
mills. or harvest fields. The present agrarian disturb- 
ances in Ireland are but the natural result of these cen- 
turies of misrule, and only by again giving to her local 
self-government and permitting her to extend to her 
industrial interests such measures of protection as may 
be needed to secure their growth and diversification 
can a cure for the ills of the Irish nation be found. 

The results of English misrule in India have if pos- 
sible been even more deplorable than in Ireland. Well 
may Macaulay say of that misrule, ‘‘It resembled the 
government of evil genii more than the government of 
human tyrants.” All rival native industries have been 
crushed in the interests of British mill owners and 
British traders, and famine and pestilence stalk among 
the ruins of cities and villages once the seat of prosper- 
ous industries and the homes of a happy people. 

The non-protection of industry, then, whether coming 
toa conquered nation as the penalty of defeat,or coming 
to a conquering nation in the guise of friendship and as 
a. pledge of peace, is alike calamitous. So far as Amer- 
ica is concerned the one sufficient reason for protection 
is found in our paramount obligations of fidelity to the 
genius of American civilization; a civilization which 
has its highest manifestation not in works of art or in 
the culture of the schools, the growth of cities, the tri- 
umphs of science or the triumphs of war, but in the 
happiness and well-being of her free and prosperous 
people. 


THE PARABLE OF THE POUNDS: 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE simplest truths are those the most difficult to 
expound, as the most dangerous heresies are those 
practically accepted by every one, theoretically professed 
by none. If aman really believes that there is a God 
who is the creator of all men and the moral governor 
of the universe, he must also logically believe that he 
owes to that God a supreme and unqualified allegiance ; 
that he himself and everything that he possesses be- 
long to that God, and that for the use of himself and all 
his possessions he must give account to that God daily. 
This is a truth on which Christ laid great emphasis in 
reiterated parables. Sometimes he compared man to a 
tree planted by the owner in fruitful soil, watered, fed, 
cultivated, for the sake of the fruit which it was to bear, 
to which the owner came from time to time seeking 
fruit. If the tree bore no fruit the owner ordered it 
cut down and cast into the fire, that its place might be 
taken by some tree more serviceable. Again he com- 
pared man to a steward whom the master had left in 
charge of his estate, and who was required by every 
consideration of honesty to use the estate under his 
charge for the benefit of the master and owner. Again 
he compared man to a son who ought to have lived at 
home under his father’s roof and whose first act of sin 
and folly was in demanding that the father should give 
him for his own a portion of the inheritance, that he 
might go away from his father and spend it in his own 
way, disregardful of his father’s will. Again he com- 
pared man to the tenants of a vineyard who were 
bound legally and morally to make account to ‘the 
land owner of its fruits, but who, when an accounting 
was demanded of them, beat and killed the servants 
who had come for the purpose. In the parable before 
us he sets forth the same truths under a slightly differ- 
ent figure. Man is compared to the servants of a non- 
resident nobleman who delivers to them severally a 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson, May 29th.—Luke xix., 11-27. 
Golden Text ; Rom, xiv., 12. 


put there. 


‘to God’s poor, the servant who has either used the 


portion of his property, directing them to employ’ it 
in some profitable business on his account. 

Now this truth is a simple and even a self-evident one. 
God has made me, and I and all my powers belong to the 
Maker. He has made the earth and stored it with all 
its wealth ; he has created the natural forces and laws 
which are used in the creation of wealth, and he has 
put all these at my service. My labor is his because I 
am his handiwork, because I am dependent upon him 


for my existence, because, therefore, my supreme al- 


legiance is due to him; and all that by means of my 
labor I get out of the earth is his, because I am merely 
taking from the treasure-house that which he previously 
All the wealth which is dug out of the 
earth in coal and silver and gold, or which is gathered 
from its surface in wheat and corn and various cereals 
and fruits, or which is indirectly produced by changes 
of form, structure and location by the power of steam, 
or by water power, or by the wafting winds of com- 
merce, is gathered from stores which he has accumu- 
lated and made valuable by means of powers with 
which he has endowed us. To take these stores and 
employ these powers for our own uses and purposes is 
just as truly an act of dishonest defalcation as for the 


clerk to take money from his employer’s till for his 
own pocket. 


This is a truth which no one theoretically denies, but 
very few of us practically and thoroughly accept. The 
applications of this truth are endless. Some of those 
applications are accepted. It is agreed among most 
men that a minister, for example, is bound to use his 
pulpit in the service of God and for the good of his fel- 
low men. His salary and his reputation are mere inci- 
dents; if he works primarily and chiefly for these he 
receives, as he deserves, the contempt of his congrega- 
tion. So in some measure it is recognized that the 
author’s pen is not his own; that he is bound to use it 
for the benefit of the race and not merely for his pecu- 
niary profit; the teacher is accounted a public servant ; 
and we are beginning slowly to see that the politician 
or statesman is also under obligations to use his place 
and the powers which it gives him for the public ser- 
vice and not primarily for his own. All this shows 
some considerable advance in moral sentiment since 
the time of Christ; for the time has been when priests 
believed that the people were created to serve them, or 
at least to serve the church, and when kings and bu- 
reaucracies regarded the people as beasts of burden 
whose function it was to carry burdens for theix lords 
and masters. But there is no more reason why a min- 
ister should consecrate his pulpit than a merchant his 
counting-room or a manufacturer his mill. The pow- 
ers and the property are as much God’s in one case as 
in the other. The dishonesty of using them for one’s 
own aggrandizement is as great in the one case as in 
the other. Let us understand, then, as the first lesson 
lying on the surface of the parable of the ten pounds, 
and emphasized by many other parallel parables, this 
one: 
your pictures, your dresses, your jewelry, your mon 
your store, your mill, your farm, your school-room, 
your clients, your patients, your library, your pulpit, 
your whatever it may be, that you by it may do some- 
thing to make the world wiser, better, happier, in the 
true and divine sense, richer than you found it; and for 
the way in which you use the one pound or the ten 
that have been given you, for the service which you 
render thereby to those about you, you will have to 
give an account at the last. 

But you do not know how to serve! The truth is 
that most of the schooling of the world thus far has 
been concentrated on teaching us how to serve our- 
selves. It has been selfish, not benevolent; it has 
taught men how to accumulate, but not how wisely to 
bestow. -You are not very useful because you do not 
know how to be of use. You are afraid, therefore you 
are idle. Commerce can by an illustration point out 
the way of usefulness even to you. If you have money 
which you desire to invest, and you dare not hazard it 
in an enterprise 0f your own, you go to those who are 
wiser than you are, and put it in their hands, that they 
may make interest for you. Poor as this world is in 
benevolence, there are in every community men who 
are trying to serve their fellow men and who have skill 
in the science of doing good. Take your one pound, 
or your ten pounds; take your money, your talent, 
your time, and put it in their hands; put yourself un- 
der their guidance. There are those who are skilled 
in the science of Christian benevolence, and who are 
willing to take even apprentices and find Christian ser- 
vice for them. Where there is a will there is a way. 
Of one thing be very sure: the tree that bears nothing 
but leaves, the steward that has only accumulated for 
himself, the vineyard keepers who have taken the 
fruits of the vineyard and endeavored to satisfy their 
conscience by giving now and then a little something 


1 In the phrase, ‘* Occupy till I come,” the word “ occupy” is. used 


God has given you your kitchen, your ta 


in the sense of following as a business. 


pounds for his own service or kept them wrapped in a 
napkin, adding nothing to them whatsoever, must give 
account at the last to his master for his misappropria- 
tion of the master’s goods. 

He added this parable because he was nigh to Jeru- 
salem, and they thought that the kingdom of God 
should immediately appear. Eighteen centuries have 
gone by; and it still delaysto come. He might well 
repeat this parable to-day, because there have come in 
these last days scoffers walking after their own lusts, 
and saying, ‘‘Where is the promise of his coming? 
For since the fathers fell asleep all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation.” 


QUESTIONS. 


What does Christ mean by the kingdom of God? 
Examine references to it in both Old Testament and 
New Testament. 

What is Christ’s command to each of his servants? 
Watch. Occupy for how long? Till I come. 

What general truths are taught by this parable? 
What parallel teachings does the New Testament con- 
tain ? 

What lesson do you derive from the story of the man 
who hid the money in a napkin? 

Is God an austere Judge, reaping where he does not 
sow ? 


S. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrts. 


CENTRAL Tuouaut.—Diligence in the Father's business. 


1st. To talk with the children about the earnestness 
with which people go about their daily business. 

_Ask the children if they have ever played store, what 
kind of stores they mean to keep when they grow up, 
what kind of stores their fathers have. Talk with 
them about the busy times people have who keep stores, 
going early in the morning, staying all day, sometimes 
all evening, coming home only to eat. Tell the children 
that they do so to make more and more money. Let 
the teacher give an incident of where a young man has 
commenced with only a few dollars or even cents and 
grown rich by being faithful to his business. 

2d. To teach that we ought to be doing earnestly the 
Father’s business. 

Tell the children that God has a great business to be 
done in this world; that he wants to employ everybody ; 
that Jesus when he was a child said he must be about 
his Father’s business, and thus showed that God wants 
little children to help him as well as grown people. 

Teach that God’s great business is to make every- 
body in the world good and happy. Teach that every- 
body who helps in this ‘‘business” grows rich in good- 
ness and happiness. 

Teach that no one begins without anything to work 
with, for the Heavenly father gives 
“* Two little eyes to look to God; 

Two little ears to hear his word; 

Two little feet to walk his ways; 

Two little hands to work for him all the days; 

One little tongue to speak his truth; 

One little heart for him, tender in youth.” 

Let this be printed upon the blackboard so that the 
children may learn it, or let them learn it by rote. 

If the children make appropriate motions while they 
repeat it, it will add to the beauty and impressiveness 
of the exercise. 

Let the teacher then ask the children to tell her if 
they have ever done anything to help in the Father’s 
business, and what. 

3d. To give the parable of the pounds by which we 
are taught the reward of doing the Father’s business, 
and the sorrow of not doing it. 

Let the teacher tell the children that when Jesus 
talked with people he used sometimes to tell them 
stories, so that they could understand him, just as they 
are often taught now in Sunday-school. Let the para- 
ble of the pounds then be given by the teacher, either 
in her own language or by reading it from the Bible. 
Let the children then guess why the teacher should 
have told it. They will thus be prepared to listen with 
attention, if not with eager interest, to the exposition of 
the parable. The preceding facts of the lesson will be 
as keys to help them uyglock the truth. 

Let the teacher remember that it is better to make 
children skillful finders of truth rather than patient 
receivers of it. 

This lesson may be given a practical turn if next_ 
Sunday is appointed as a recruiting day. Say that any 
one who brings in ten new scholars will be like the best 
servant of alk, who increased his one pound to ten 
pounds. Try to make them feel that it will be ashame 
to come alone, and thus be like the servant who hid his 
pound. 

Give to each child a picture of a bag on which is 
printed ‘‘One pound,” also the verse, 

*“ Two little eyes to Jook to God.” 

This gift can be prepared very rapidly by aid of the 

hektograph. 
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SERMON BY HENRY Warp BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


For the mercies of this day, for its enjoyments and for its profits, 
we render thee humble thanks, O Lord God of our salvation. Thou hast 
made us glad; thou hast widened the bounds of our horizon; thou 
hast lifted the veil that is between things spiritual and things tem- 
poral; thou hast crowned us; we have felt that we were the children 
of God, heirs of God, and joint heirs with Jesus Christ; and thou 
hast given us strength, comfort, and that hope which is an anchor 
that holds us steadfast against al) discouragements and troubles. 
How wretched are they who have but this world; who are beaten 
about, stormed, and cast out of light into darkness; whose way often 
is turned upside down; who have only themselves and their own 
strength which is as weakness; from around about whom friends and 
friendships fall; who wander up and down in unhappiness, and find 
no comfort; whose heaven is shut and sealed; who are without God 
and without hope! and how blessed are they who, lacking all else, 
have thee; for whom thou art a covert and a shelter from the storm; 
who are in thy pavilion where thou dost hide thy people until the 
storm be overpast; who in sadness and neglect have yet the company 
of God; who in seeming abandonment are not forsaken; who when 
they are cast down are not destroyed; who hear thee saying to them 
every day, in the midst of ache, and pain, and sickness, and sorrow, 
and disappointment, and Joss, and trouble and loneliness, Whom I 
love I chasten, and scourge every son whom I receive; who have 
made known to them the art of manliness; who are built up by 
trouble; who are cured by adversity ; whose pride is brought down ; 
whose vanity is checked; whose worldly means are limited; in whom 
the need of God and of spiritual life is made plain! How blessed 
are they who, with nothing, possess all things; and who, though 
weak, are omnipotent, having God’s strength on their side! 

Grant, we pray thee, not only that thy servants may come into the 
blessedness of this full fruition, but that many who now are wander- 
ers may be brought to the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls, and to 
that life which has no death, or whose death has no sting. Grant, we 
pray thee, that men may find their way to the heart of God, and find 
how royal it isin patience, and long-suffering, and gentleness, and 
goodness, and mercy and truth; and how willing it is to forgive in- 
firmity and transgression and sin. May men learn to rejoice in the 
integrity of a God who will not Jet us go when we have done wrong, 
but will perpetually follow with penalty those who are out of the way, 
that they may be brought back again; who will not clear the guilty ; 
who will not count wrong as if it were right ; who will not put a small 
price upon righteousness. 

Grant that men may come to thee as children to a father. We 
pray that they may come to love, and obedience, and holy reverence, 
and godly joy. 

Accept our thanks for the ministration of thy Spirit in the midst of 
this people; for all the work that thou hast done in our households ; 
and for the blessings that have rested upon the imperfect labors of 
thy servants as teachers and as ministers of divine truths and hu- 
manities. 

We pray that thou wilt give from the experiences of the past a great- 
er hope for the future. Bring in, we pray thee, those that are outside 
of thy fold. Give light and knowledye to those that are in darkness 
and ignorance. So, we beseech of thee, glorify thyself in souls born 
and brought up in the fear and love of God in the midst of this con- 
gregation. 

Bless all the churches of this city, and throughout our whole land; 
and everywhere may the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ be advanced until in glory it shall shine like the sun over all 
the earth. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shal] be praises evermore. 
Amen. | 


SERMON. 
CHRISTIAN LIBERTY* 


SHALL take for my text the principal points con- 

tained in the line of thought of the fourteenth 
chapter of Romans, a portion of which I read in the 
opening service of the evening. 


“ Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful dis- 
putations. For one believeth that he may eat all things; another, 
who is weak, eateth herbs.” 

This has reference to sacrificial eating—not to do- 
mestic or family meals at all. 

“Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not; and let not 
him which eateth not judge him that eateth; for God hath received 
him.” 

The evidence that God has received a man sets aside 
all further judgment. No church, no synod, no con- 
sistory, no clique of Christian men and women have a 
right to interfere with the conscience of a man who is 
serving God faithfully according to his light and judg- 
ment. No man has a right to judge him in respect to 
the methods of his religion. | 

“ Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant ?” 

Who made you pope? Everybody, so soon as he 
thinks he is right himself, turns around to see if other 
people are right in the same way. Who gave you lib- 
erty to judge others? Who ordained you to any such 
function ? 

“To his own master he standeth or falleth. i, he shall be hold- 
en up; for God is able to make him stand. One man esteemeth one 
day above another; another esteemeth every day alike.” 

Does it make any difference, then, whether a man 
keeps Sunday or not? It makes a great deal of differ- 
ence, if the reason for setting aside the Sabbath day is 
not a conscientious reason, but is a frivolous one—a 
reason of passion, a reason of irreligion, or unreligion. 
If a man believes that all days are equal, and his belief 
is founded on his best judgment, and he is conscien- 
tious, you have no business to meddle with him. He 
*s not your servant: he is God’s. 

“One man esteemeth one day above another; another man es- 


* SunDay EVENING, May 1, 1881. Lesson: Rom. xiv., 7-19. 
Hyruns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 569, 604 1353. ‘Reported ex- 
pressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


teemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind ”— 
if he has one. Let everything that a man either takes 
or refuses be based upon moral conviction ; and then 
let that conviction be sacred in the eyes of others. 

“ He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord; and he 
that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it.” 

He is equally conscientious in both cases. 


“‘ He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks ; 
and he that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God 
thanks. For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord; whether we live therefore, or die, we are 
the Lord’s.” 

The first point which I make is that the fee simple of 
aman is notin the man himself, nor in any church, or 
denomination, or sect of men. 
sessed himself of his absolute proprietary rights. He 
made us. He sustains us. He governs us. He holds 
us for himself in time and for eternity. We are the 
Lord’s in a sense so high that whoever wrongs men 
and appropriates them steals from God. . Human life 
stands, not on the permission of men, nor on any 
agreement of society. Human life and human society 
are of God. A man stands on a higher plane than that 
which joins him to his trade, to his calling, to his pro- 
fession, to any public sentiment, or to any religious au- 
thority that may be established overhim. The relation 
in which a man stands to God is above all other rela- 
tions ; and that is called the ground which cannot be 
approached by any other authority than God’s. 

Here, then, is the foundation on which men stand. 
Now comes the application. 

** So, then, every one of us shall give account of himself to God” 
—not, as it is usually read, ‘‘So then, every one 
of us shall give account himself to God,” as if to 
establish the doctrine of accountability: that is 
not the strength and marrow of the text at all. By 
reason of our standing in God we are not called to give 
account to our fellow men about us. Of religious 
thoughts and feelings, of inward rights and duties, 
every one shall give account of himself: not through 
anybody else nor to anybody else, but directly to his 
own Father God and to his own Redeemer God. It is 
the individuality of a man’s thought that is established 
here. His right in himself, his liberty, his religious 
freedom as toward every other one, in things high and 
low—this is established. It is not a question of mo- 
rality + it is a question of spiritual liberty. 

* Let us not, therefore, judge one another any more, but judge this 
rather, that no man put a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in 
his brother’s way.” 

I repeat it that this is not declared of a wanton and 
universal liberty. 
please and do what you please. It is not a liberty to 
neglect, certainly it is not a liberty to abuse the inter- 
ests and rights of those who are around about us. 

The rights of men are established in their relation to 
God; and you cannot trample on them—not even to 

dicate your own rights. It is your right to pursue 
your duty according to the light of your reason and 
conscience. Toward God the soul has ample liberty. 
It may find him through the imagination, through the 
reason, through the sense of esthetic beauty, with forms, 
types, ordinances, governments and rituals, or without 
them. ‘There is no line of command, there are no cere- 
monies, there are no kinds of apparatus that are at all 
obligatory upon any human being. No man shall say, 
‘You must have these,” oy, ‘‘You must not have 
them.” If one man choose to pray out of a book it is 
his right to do so. If you do not want to pray out of 
a book it is your right not to pray out of it. If one 
man says, ‘‘I think that spiritual baptism is all that I 
require,” it 7s all that he requires. If another man 
thinks that water baptism is absolutely necessary to 
him, it ¢# necessary to him. If one man says that 
sprinkling is enough, and he is conscientious in it, it zs 
enough for him. No man shall say to another man, 
“You shall partake of the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper in substance,” when his own conscience tells 
him that it is sufficient for him to partake of it spiritu- 
ally. In respect to all formsof government, all methods 
of instruction, all ordinances, all things that pertain to 
the kingdom of the soul, let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind, and then let everybody else 
alone. So substantially says the apostle. 

Toward society there are limits prescribed for the 
good of society. We have no wbsolute liberty in that 
direction. The laws which are founded upon the ascer- 
tained necessities of men say, Your liberty must not 
transcend such and such a line. You cannot build as 
you please, nor work as you please. You cannot traffic, 
you cannot do anything, as you please, except as it is 
interpreted by the necessities of human society. 

So, a man’s liberty is checked. Checked by what? 
The common good. Nothing but experience has de- 
termined how far a man may go with his own personal 
liberty without treading on somebody else’s liberty. 
Human life is a vast complex procedure of compro- 


mising. Living together is the sublimest act of hu- 


man intelligence. It is a great thing that science does 


God has never dispos- 


It is not a liberty to be what you 


when it interprets creation, both in the heaven above 
and in the earth beneath; itis a great thing that art 
does when it carves statues, and builds temples, and 
raises up monumental cities ; it is a great thing when 
men write poems, and fill the world with a glorious 
literature ; these things are triumphs of genius; but 
after all, the simple act of living together is the sub- 
limest thing that is going on under the heavens. Mil- 
lions and millions of thinking men, different in 
thoughts, different in the bearing of their consciences, 
different in their dispositions, different in their respon- 
sibility, and different in their interests, thrown to- 
gether, rocked by ten thousand winds of influence on 
every side, and yet so carrying themselves that every 
man has the full plenary power of his own soul, and at 
the same time respects the liberty of other men, night 
and day, are the sublimest spectacles that God beholds 
in the heavens. The art of living together may be said 
to be the whole sum and substance of religion; for he 
who knows how to live aright with his fellow men here 
has learned the alphabet of living — with his fel- 
low men in the other sphere. 

The third point is this: 

‘** I know, and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is no- 
thing unclean of itself.” 
Not of the universal range of moralities is he speaking 
here ; for there are a great many things that are un- 
clean in themselves. He does not wish to abolish the 
kingdom of dirt or dirtiness; he means to teach that 
in religious worship, in religious services and religious 
ordinances and observances there is nothing unclean 
in the sense in which Peter esteemed the beasts un- 
clean. There was a line drawn between eatable and 
non-eatable things—a line which was very much 
rubbed out later, though it was fixed in the Jewish 
mind. 

In those days Judaism had run into superstition ; the 
idolatries and absurdities of the heathen world abound- 
ed; almost everything in the heaven and on the earth 
had been appropriated to some religious idea; and a 
man could hardly step without stepping on some con- 
secrated thing that ought not to have been consecrated 
—for some things were forbidden that were entirely 
permissible; and aside from natural sins—that is, sins 
which spring from the violation of natural law—the 
earth was filled full of artificial sins. So to deliver 
men from the necessity of observing natural law inside 
and outside was not the point at all. 

A man may eat an eagle, though Moses said he must 
not; he may eat beasts and birds of prey; he may eat 
whatever comes from the deep, if he choose; and the 
idea of these being unclean things is all gone, is abol- 
ished. 

‘“*T know and am persuaded that nothing is unclean of itself; but 
to him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” 
That is to say, if a man thinks that a thing is wrong it 
may not be wrong; but if he thinks a thing to be— 
wrong and then does it, though he does not do wrong 
so far as the thing is concerned, so far as his inward 
conscience is concerned he does do wrong. 

I have always marveled that there have not come 
down to us more of the sayings of Christ than are re- 
corded in the Gospel. I should have supposed that 
more of them would have been preserved by such 
fruitful minds as those of the evangelists. But there 
were some of Christ’s sayings that slipped the evangel- 
ists’ minds and came down in somebody else’s mem- 
ory. Here is one of them. I feel as if I had heard it. 
It is reported that on one occasion Christ was walking 
with his disciples on the Sabbath day, and saw a man 
laboring in a field, and said to him, ‘‘If thou knowest 
what thou doest, blessed art thou; but if thou knowest 
not, accursed”; that is, If you have been spiritually 
enlightened, and have come in the light of the liberty 
of a child of God to a sense that before God all days 
and all occasions are sacred, and are acting in that 
higher light, blessed art thou; but if thou art bound 
still by the old Jewish superstitious belief respecting 
days, and methods, and moons, and art acting against 
that belief, then thou art accursed. To him who thinks 
a thing is sinful it is sinful, though it may not be sin- 
ful to his neighbor. Many a man is doing right, and 
is sinning in doing it because he is violating his own 
conscience—not violating any natural law or custom, 
but simply going against his own conscience. 

Now, to have thrown open this wide door, and said 
to men, ‘‘ You may walk up and down through all the. 
Mosaic observances just as you please, and you may 
observe them or not,” is to introduce the idea, ‘‘ I have 
established your individual liberty, and your freedom 


of conscience, and your right of conduct; I am zealous 


for your personal independence, and for your liberty of 
reason and moral sense; I have contended for them, 
established them and rolled them over on you. There 
are your rights: standin them. Now, what are you 
going to do with them? Will you administer them ac- 
cording to the law of conscience, or according to the 
law of benevolence ?” - 

The argument, next, is that our rights are not always 
to be asserted, nor always to be meow that our 
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liberty is not always to be indulged in. What mother 
ever exercised her whole liberty when her little child 
was concerned? She neither walks nor sits, she 
neither retires nor rises, she neither sings nor sighs, she 
neither goes out nor comes in, according to the bounds 
of her natural liberty: she takes all of her rights and 
gives them to the child because he needs them. She 
empties herself of her rights, and calls the doing it joy, 
because it is in behalf of something which she loves. 
“If thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not 


? charitably. Destroy not him with thy meat, for whom Christ died.” 


The greatest thing in this world is a man; and the 
reason why a man is succored is that Christ died for 
him. He is botffHd to the heart of God. . 

** Let not then your good be evil spoken of: forthe kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. For he that in these things serveth Christ is acceptable to 
God, and approved of men. Let us therefore follow after the things 
which make for peace, and things wherewith one may edify (build 
up) another. For meat destroy not the work of God. All things in- 
deed are pure: but it is evil for that man who eateth with offense. It 
is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby 
thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.” 

Here is the doctrine of a man’s individual liberty in 
so far as all side interference is concerned; here are 
his rights as a child of God, plenary, sublime, and jeal- 
ously defined and defended ; and here, also, is the Chris- 
tian doctrine as to the use of a man’s rights. The law 
is, Use them so that they shall be a benefit to other men, 
and nota harm; and this runs through the whole range 
of life—church life, political life, business life and 
household life. So use your own obligations, your 


own faiths and your own rights as that they shall harm 


Fa 


no one. As muchas within you lies live peaceably 
and profitably with every man. 

IT hold that a man does no harm who enjoys on the 
Sabbath day a measured degree of cheerfulness; and 


yet your cheerfulness may be carried to such a point 


as that others shall feel that you are treading under 
foot the Sabbath day, and shall think that they may 
tread it under foot. You are bound to keep the Sab- 
bath in accordance with your own conscience ; but you 

re bound so to keep it as not to offend men. We are 
commanded not to offend our brother. This does not 
mean that we are forbidden to make him angry. If a 
man were obliged to hold himself in the presence of all 
men_in such a way as not to make them angry he would 
have business on hand for life. The spirit of the in- 
junction is simply this: You have no right to offend 
in the sense of leading men to offend. As the other 


_ phrase has it, you are not to put a stumbling-block in 


your brother’s way by your religious liberty or by your 
religious conception. 

I hold that if a man believes that in his state and con- 
dition and circumstances wine is a proper and necessary 
article of diet, he has an unquestionab! 1ight to his 
liberty in that regard; but he has no’ ut to use that 
liberty in such a way as shall lea. other men into 
temptation. What shall he do? Shall he get behind 
the door and use it there? Shall he hide his liberty ? 
It looks very much as if the apostle said so. 


. “Tt is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything 


whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak. | 


Hast thou faith? have it to thyself before God.” 

This does not mean that a man must sneak, secretly, 
and take his liberty as though he were stealing; it 
means that a man should have a wise discretion in the 
indulgence of what he considers to be absolutely right. 
Having become settled in his own mind, on his knees 
before God, with a consciousness of his responsibility 
to Christ and his fellow men, as to what is right, let him 
remember that he is so to administer that right as that 
no man shall suffer by it. | 

Do you suppose that a minister of the Gospel has a 
right to say, ‘‘I have a slender digestion; for I am de- 
scended not from Paul, nor Peter, but from Timothy, 
whom Paul exhorted to take a little wine for his 
stomach’s sake, and I think that wine is beneficial to 
me”? Does that justify him, in society, to fill himself 
with wine in the presence of all the young people, and 
lead them to go off and say, ‘‘Oh, my minister drinks, 
and soshallI”? Cana man be supposed to be in a 

thristian ethical state who uses his right in such a way 
as to bring men into condemnation? Have you a right 
to destroy him for whom Christ died ? 

I think it is more important, sometimes, to ask a 
man, What are you doing with your rights? than it is 
to ask him if he believes in the Catechism or in the 
Confession of Faith. 

But that is not all. Is there anything that a little 
child looks to more than to his father? and has a man 
a right, as the father of a family, to set an example that 
shall lead his sweet-faced, clear-eyed, wholesome boys 


_ into peril—into the peril of the cup or the peril of the 


weed? Is there never to be a single thought of duty 
touching the effect of the example of aman on his own 
children, or on his neighbor’s children? Is there 
nothing to be thought of in this respect? I think 


there is a good deal. I think a man ought to limit 


and restrain a great many of his rights for the sake of 
the young>-But there are two things that I do not 


e 


know as there is power in the Gospel to touch. One is 
fashion and the other is smoking and chewing. 

The first application that I make of this running 
commentary on the chapter I have been considering, 
is the duty of Christian men to regard the effect of their 
indulgences, even if they be proper in themselves, 
upon those who are around about them. There are a 
great many things which, if you lived alone on an 
island, if you were absolutely separated from society, 
if you were a lumberman in a cafnp, or if you were a 
sailor on the sea, and if you were out from among chil- 
dren, women, neighbors and friends, might be barely 
permissible, though they ought not to be permissible 


as you are now situated. You carry a train of influ-- 


ences such as you cannot compute; and while you are 
free from men’s censure, and conscience is your guide, 
and you have plenary liberty before God, you must 
have that liberty on the terms on which God has his 
liberty. God does not stand as a sovereign for any 
other reason than that he is a Being of love as well 
as of power. Mere power has no more right in you 
than it hasin God. Might does not make right. _ 

I know that men sometimes say, ‘‘ This is my affair; 
Iam my own worst enemy; if I choose to indulge 
myself in this or that it is nobody’s concern.” It és 
somebody’s concern. 

** None of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.” 

You are held in, not with chains; you are fastened, 
not with iron gyves; you are shut up, not by prison 
walls ; you are limited, confined by the necessities of a 
true benevolence; and you must not violate that. Ifa 
man says, ‘‘ Whose business is it if I spend my money 
as I choose ?” Isay, It is God’s business, and it is your 
business. Whether you eat or whether you drink, you 
are bound to do all to the glory of God. 

The plea, ‘‘It does not concern anybody but me,” is 
false. No man can do a noble thing and not influence 
all those in the neighborhood who know it; and no 
man can pursue a course of vanity, nor a course of 
self-indulgence, nor any course that is mischievous, or 
that may easily become mischievous, without throw- 
ing out his example throughout all the region around 
about him; and that is a bad man who takes the power, 
the right, the liberty, the influence, that God gives 
him, and makes a net of selfishness of them all with 
which to scoop for their destruction his fellow men. 
It is a very solemnthing for a man to live, and to carry 
such forces and energies as he has, and so {o carry them 
that every man is profited withal. ‘‘ Ye that are strong, 
bear with the weak, and please not yourselves,” saith 
the Word. 

It is on this ground, with many others, that I place 
temperance, in the modern sense of that term. The 
New Testament word ‘‘ temperance ” means self-control. 
It is a perilous thing to place it on any physiological 
ground. Men’s ideas of the qualities and effects of 
things are very much in dispute ; but there is one thing 
that ought not to be in dispute; namely, that the use 
of alcoholic beverages is unnecessary in the case of 
young men and middle-aged men in full health. It is 
dangerous to them ultimately, and it is still more dan- 
gerous, by example, to others; and though there may 
be plead a right to cat or drink as ene pleases, 
against that [ say that no man should eat or drink that 
which will cause his brother to stumble and to fall. 
On this ground I place the subject of temperance. I 
accord to men the fullest liberty to determine what 
their circumstances require, if they be weak and feeble, 
if they be of a peculiar temperament, or if they be in- 
firm of age. I assert the liberties of men. Ihave no 
sympathy, I have no part nor lot, with bigotry. I begin 
first by asserting the rights of men. If a man says, 
‘You shall not drink wine,” I feel as Calvin felt. 
When he was instructing his students on the rights 
and duties of men on the Sabbath day he praised the 
day, he dwelt upon its bounties and blessings, he said 
to them, ‘‘ Keep the day sacred, unless they command 
you; but if they command you, then break it as a tes- 
timony of your liberty.” If a man says to me, ‘‘ You 


shall not drink wine,” I wéll drink it as a testimony of |. 


my liberty ; but that being conceded I fall back on the 
ground, This being your right, what will you do with 
it? Will you use it selfishly, perniciously, to draw 
damnation down on your neighbors’ heads, or for your 
own sake and your fellow men’s sakes will you abstain? 
Will you not see to it that by what you do, or by what 
you do not do, whether it be eating or drinking, you 
glorify God and benefit your fellow men? Is there any 
stronger ground for the rational man than that ? 

When I look out upon the throngs and throngs of young 
men that come down, half-apparelled, to this great city ; 
when I see every form of pleasure and business urging 
men to indulgence in the accursed cup; when I see 
hundreds and thousands perish every year; when it is 
an open secret, known and read of men at large, that 
all causes of mistake, and stumbling, and sickness, 
and vice, and crime, and utter destruction, for time 
and for eternity, put together, are not equal to the dan- 
ger that comes from the intoxicating cup, can I or any 


Christian man say, ‘‘It is a matter of my own private 


convenience what I eat or drink or wear”? I vindicate 
your right, but I lay the law of God’s judgment upon 
you. You are bound to use your rights so as that they 
shall not hurt anybody. | 

The same thing is applicable in a much wider sphere 
than this. This question of how much a man may do, 
or what he shall do with his rights; the question of 
how large his house shall be; the question of how 
sumptuous and beautiful his table shall be; the ques- 
tion of what he shall spend on his grounds; the ques- 
tion of what raiment he shall wear; the question of 
what kind of a carriage and what kind of horses he 
shall have—these are questions that ought to come up 
in every civilized country, in every Christian nation, 
and in every Christian church. 

I say that no man can lay down a law and say, Thus 
far shalt thou go and no further. I hold that no man 
has a right to take the exceeding great power that is 
given him by wealth and use it without regard to his 
fellow men. Wealth is a perpetual vacation, if a man 
wants to make it so. Wealth commands the glory of 
the heaven and the beauty of the earth. Wealth lays 
under contribution the sea and the land. Wealth 
makes all men’s feet as couriers, gives wings to 
their messengers, and enables them to gather into their 
bosom from out of the north and the south, the east 
and the west; and no man has a right to take this 
enormous force only to put bounty into the lap of sel- 
fishness and indulgence. You must use your wealth 
within permissible bounds under the obligation which 
no man can shirk or shift—the obligation that you are 
under to benevolence or good will to men. 

May a man live suniptuously? Yes. Maya man fill 
his house with things of beauty? Yes. With books, 
with pictures, with carved statues, with richly uphol- 
stered furniture? Yes: his walls may glow like para- 
dise. But no man has a right to use his wealth for 
himself alone, so that it shall have no relation whatever 
to the welfare of his fellow men. For a man to spend 
his hundreds of thousands in getting costly books that 
men’s hungry eyes long to see, and not to let a soul see 
them; for a man to gather out of all the studios of the 
world the most excellent pictures, that may be lessons 
and incitements and comforts to others, and to let no- 
body‘look at them, because they are his private prop- 
erty, and he is not going to have his privacy invaded ; 
for a man to make his house a repository of all that is 
beautiful and instructing, and make it solitary to 
himsed, letting nobody else tread its passages or par- 
ticipate in its bounties; for a man to have a table that 
groans with luxuries, and permit nobody but himself 
and his pampered servants to taste them—is that right? 
You may have just as much as you please if you will 
so use it that it shall do good to others as well as your- 
self. 

It is not a question as to whether a man may or may 
not have objects of beauty; it is not required that a 
man should make himself a hermit in the desert: a 
man has a fri wealth, and all that it produces ; 
but no m ight to hold them selfishly and shut 
others out from the enjoyment of them. I think it 
would be a comely and noble thing for a man to make 
his pictures missionaries. Is this poorman sick? How 
beautiful it would be to send some cheerful landscape 
to deck his bedside! How beautiful it would be to 
send rare and beautiful flowers to the poor! If all the 
treasures that are collected were flowing out incessant- 
ly in every direction there would be no more complaints 
of rich men in respect to furnishing themselves with 
luxuries; but selfish luxuries God hates and the devil 
loves. 

The tendency of modern society is more and more 
directly against the whole spirit of the passage of which 
I have been speaking to-night; namely, the dignity and 
value of man, not on account of what he is himself as a 
power, not on account of any acquired excellence or 
education or drill, not on account of his profitable re- 
lations to human society, but simply on account of his 
relationship to God; in other words, the tendency of 
modern society is more and more away from the teach- 
ing of Scripture. I do not fall in with the cry that is 
going up on many sides that it is the fault of society 
that there are vices and crimes. I perceive that to a very 
large extent social evils which men cry out against 
spring from their own ignorance, self-indulgence and 
laziness, and that itis their own fault, and not the fault 
of society, that these evils exist. And yet there are a 
great many things in society which are trespassing upon 
the welfare of the common people, and are threatening 
to trespass upon it still more. Business is being more 
and more so organized as that men become secondary 
and business primary. There was a time when, diffused 
throughout the community, households were little 
manufactories ; now capital sucks up all manufactur- 
ing. Straw-braiders are no longer found in cottages all 
through the country. The making of shoes is no longer 
a business for maidens and young men. There are 
throughout the country factories: machinery has come 
in; and a few do the work for the whole. The ten- 
dency is to organize business into large monopolies. 
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What is the result? A man becomes merely one wheel 
in a machine. Men say, ‘‘We cannot, with so vast an 
establishment as ours, step aside foranything; we can- 
not make our business elastic. It is so complex that 
we are obliged to make laws that are as stern as fate.” 
Frequently I cannot see how a man can, as business is 
organized, adapt it to the needs of individuals; but that 
is the very point of my statement. Is it right that 
business should be so organized as that human nature 
should be made secondary in the consideration of man, 
and should be regarded as of less importance than the 
cheapness of the goods that he helps to manufacture? 
Is it right that in order that we may be able to hold 
competition with France, with England or with China, 
by cheapening, cheapening, cheapening production, we 
should impoverish men? Is it right that we should 
screw men down and down for the sake of lifting prop- 
erty up and up? 

This process is silently going on; and there are be- 
ginning to be the distant muttering sounds of revolt 
and indignation; and a question for your children, if 
not for you in your old age, will be this very question 
of the rights of men as against monopolies. 

The same thing is taking place with respect to com- 
bined capital. I think there is no one thing that threat- 
ens society more obviously than the combinations that 
are made by capitalists in great thoroughfares. We 
should not permit any set of men to control county 
roads, or town roads, or neighborhood roads. They 
are for farmers’ wagons and for every man’s foot; and 
we should be jealous of anything which deprives us of 
our rights inthem. But we areputting the thorough- 
fares which commerce is obliged to use into the hands 
of a score of great capitalists. There are a few men that 
now bid fair to swallow up this continent. And is ita 
matter of no concern that the power, the machinery of 
capital must be taken care of, no matter what becomes 
of men? Is it a subject of no importance that the 
rights of the laboring man, the rights of the common 
citizen, the rights of the community at large, are made 
subservient to the interests of commerce? Is the gigan- 
‘tic machinery which is now taking possession of 
the power of the nation to be looked upon with indif- 
ference? I apprehend that there are storms ahead. 
When I look at the condition of the day-laborer in many 
parts of the more thickly populated country; when ] 
look at the condition of women; when [look at the help- 
lessness of sewing women and of young womer ghat are 
clerks in stores, and sce what is the pressure of organ- 
ized society upon them, I am sure there is going to be 
achange. If God’s nature is benevolent, and if that is 
the channel in which providence has determined that 
history shall ultimately run, you may depend upon it 
that there are going to be overturnings and over- 
turnings, until he whose right it is shall come and 
reign. 

I do not undertake to say what shall be the reforma- 
tion; I merely point out the fact ties first step 
toward it—the fact, namely, that t arge extent 
the progress of civilization is developing misery in the 
under classes at the expense of great pleasure in the 
upper classes; that society is stratifying, and that it is 
all the time more difficult for the top and the bottom to 
mingle; and I say that anything in a country and a 
civilization like ours that makes the passage from the 
top to the bottom difficult is pernicious. We must 
make it easy for a man to tumble from the top to the 
bottom, or we shall have rascals and rotten men up 
there all the time. You must have the passage from 
the bottom to the top of socicty so easy that the young 
and the strong and the enterprising can readily rise up 
there. Anything that tends to make impassable strata, 
and to make a wide separation between the top and the 
bottom, carries deadly mischief in it; and you must 
think about it, and be prepared to listen to the think- 
ings of God as they shall be made known in his provi- 
dence. 

One word more; we must lay the foundation for 
reformation on Scriptural grounds. There are men 
who go about the country reviling Christ on the ground 
that they believe in humanity. I will not trust myself 
to say what I think of such men. I say that the New 
Testament and the Old Testament, both of them, are 
the only charter of liberty for the great mass of com- 
monmen. In no other book can you find it so laid 
down. Indeed, the very system of truth in the New 
Testament is founded on the principle that every man, 
no matter how poor or low he is, is of inestimable value 
because he is God’s. In no other book do the sove- 
reignty and the glory of God so overshadow human 
nature as in the New Testament. The immortal decla- 
rations that God so loved the world that he gave his 
Son to die for it,and that for every man Christ died, are 
the charter of the liberty of the poor man. 

If anybody else throws overboard the Bible, if any- 
body else goes into the embrace of infidelity, let it not 
be the working man; let it not be the poor man; let it 
not be the weak man; for the word of God is the ram- 
part in every age. On that men have fought for liberty, 
for constitutional liberty; and if there are to be any 


more battles fought they will not be fought on the cold 
ideas of science. What height is greater than Mont 
Blanc, or the Asiatic mountains? and they are cternally 
frozen. The liberties of the human race have sprung 
from the spirit of the Saviour. Jesus Christ is the poor 
man’sGod. The truths of the New Testament are the 
poor man’s creed and guide. Do not throw overboard 
that which has in it the defense, the exposition and the 
sanctity of your life, of your liberty and of your happi- 


ness. - 
May God give to us all more of his own spirit, more 


of his own sympathy, and more of that wide, ever- 
wasting, ever-enduring love which is made manifest 
through Jesus Christ, and which has had plenary power 
through the Gospel, and through salvation by Christ 
Jesus. 


A NOBLE CHARITY. 


HE illustrated papers of the day have made us all familiar 
4. with the misery and wretchedness of the poor in New 
York ; and in no region is it more widespread and intense than 
on the east side of the city below Houston Street. Illustra- 
tions, however, are rose-colored by the side of the reality, 
and actual visitation alone brings a true idea of the basencss, 
the criminality, the distress that here prevails. Rows of ten- 
ement-houses, cheap lodging-rooms, shops for tawdry finery, 
groceries and groggeries, basement dives, gin-shops and sa- 
loons, line the narrow streets. The streets themselves, barren 
of shade or attractiveness, become the receptacle of all the 
dirt and outcastings of the houses, and are at once the thor- 
oughfare, the promenade, the playground and the dump- 
yard, Children whese nature seems merged into that of little 
animals grovel and play about in the refuse piles and pools 
of filthy water; feeble little babies, with pitiful wan faces, 
hang out of upper windows, held in only by the clutch of a 
careless hand; coarse women sit in groups on door-steps 
exchanging shameless or abusive language; men and simall 
boys whose years are disproportionate to the number of their 
vices loiter about the saloon doors in idle observation of what 
passes in the street. This is what one sees by day with mere- 
ly passing through the place; against the darkness of the 
night the shadows of the picture must deepen, and with closer 
scrutiny greater degrees of corruption be revealed. 

In the midst of this neglect and dilapidation, this wicked- 
ness and depravity. like a pure flower that springs from some 
foul and noxious growth, there has lately risen an institution 
whose aim is the uplifting and purifying of the sinful and 
untaught neighborhood. Surrounded by disreputable and 
unsightly buildings, stand the compact and symuinetrical 
walls of a beautiful church, with turrets, gables and graceful 
spire; a gencrous front, with three broad entrances, invites 
from the glaring, barren street to the coolness and purity and 
restful atmosphere within. It is the De Witt Memorial 
Church, that, now dedicated, and at the beginning of its 
mission, seems equipped to accomplish inestimable results of 
good in that region where so much good is needed. 

The beautiful edifice is the yift of Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
K. Jesup, of New: York, whose names are engraved on a 
mural tablet with the inscription, ** Erected in memory of 
their beloved parents, April 1881. ‘And this is the word 
which by the Gospel is preached unto you.’ 1 Peter i., 25.” 

The idea of the donors was io establish in a district of the 
greatest degradation and vice an institution that should offer to 
old and young the inducements of an attractive assembly- 
place, amusement and cheerful intercourse, as well as a place 
of moral guidance and spiritual teaching. In accordance 
with this idea the architect has most happily combined the 
dignity of a church with the air of cheerfulness and of 
pleasant habitation necessary to the nature of its work asa 
mission chapel. 

The main apartment, to which all the smaller rooms can 
be united by means of folding-doors, is the Sunday-schoo] 
room. Itisa large and generous space in the center of which 
stands a graceful fountain surrounded by flowering shrubs; 
at one end a spacious fire-place with andirons; on one side a 
reading-desk and platform for lectures and speaking; on the 
other side a gallery for the infant class; overhead a very 
gracefully arched ceiling of delicate blue with stenciled borders, 
surmounts a row of warmly-tinted windows of cathedral 
glass. Oncither side the desk are large fine stained windows 
portraying Christ in connection with Youth and Childhood: 
one descriptive of the passage beginning, ‘‘ Suffer little chil- 
dren,” the other representing Christ the youth assisting his 
father at his trade, from which may be drawn a lesson of in- 
dustry and obedience. | 

Connected with this room at one end by widely opening 
doors is the chapel proper, which, though smaller than the 
Sunday-school room, resembles it in general design and deco- 
ration, yet differs sufficiently to denote the more devotional 
atmosphere of a chapel. 

Here also are two rich windows symbolical of Christ the 
Friend: one ‘‘ The Good Shepherd,” the other a copy of Hol- 
man Hunt’s celebrated picture of ‘‘ Christ Knocking at the 
Door.” In this room is an ingenious arrangement of seats 
which, though stationary, are reversible, and may be made 
to face the Sunday-school room or the pulpit and organ in 
the chapel. 

The organ is peculiarly powerful and brilliant; it has three 
mechanical stops and fifteen speaking stops that have the 
entire compass of the one bank of keys; it is from the estab- 
lishment of W. M. Wilson & Co., in Twenty-eighth Street, 
successors to H. Erben & Co. It stands atthe rear of the 
pulpit in a gracefully-arched alcove, cased in polished cherry 
wood, and with ornamented pipes of olive green and gold. It 
forms the key for the scheme of decoration throughout the 
entire building, and the vista of the rooms presents a har- 
monious combination of cherry wood and tasteful but sub- 
dued coloring, lightened at the vault of the ceiling by span- 
drels filled with patterned wood. The organist’s seat is at 


the side of the organ, and is concealed from the auditorium 
by curtains. 

Special pains were taken to produce as perfect ventilation 
as possible, and by a very novel method large outlets are pro- 
vided which keep the building comparatively free from bad 
air. A large chimney is built in the rear of the church with 
a heater at the base; ducts from all parts of the building 
lead to this, and the foul air is drawn off through this heated 
draught. Similar ducts are also introduced into the chan- 
deliers and lead through the roof into the open air, thus 
forming an easy outlet for the escape of the heated air about 
the chandeliers and ceilings. 3 

The entire arrangement of the building is admirable and 
peculiarly suited to the needs it is intended to supply, and 
the praise due the architect, Mr. J. Clevelfnd Coady, is hardly 
less than the honor due the donor of so munificent a gift of 
charity. 


Religions Rews, 


THE ANNIVERSARIES. 

The anniversaries have come and gone without any indica- 
tions of a revival of old-time interest in these yearly gather- 
ings. No one now argues from the falling off in the attend- 
ance and enthusiasm of these occasions any falling off in 
popular interest in the work of the various organizations 
which utilize these anniversary meetings to make their 
annual statements ; on the contrary, the undertakings of the 
various missionary and benevolent societies were never so 
vast and varied as ut present. But the conditions have 
changed, and there is no longer any such need as formerly 
existed for these yearly gatherings in this city. The attend-. 
ance at the various meetings last week was fairly good, and, 
with the exception of two hot days, the weather was unusu- 
ally propitious. 

The broad platform temporarily put up in the Broadway 
Tabernacle was filled Monday afternoon, May 9th, by the 
officers of the Woman's National Christian Temperance 
Union. Mrs. F. D. B. Chase presided, and among others on 
the platform were Mrs. L. H. Washington, of Paterson, N.J. ; 
the Rev. T. E. Skinner: Mrs. McCleve, of Yonkers; Mrs. 
Crane, of Jersey City, and Mrs. Dr. Post, of Scranton, Penn. 
After prayer by an aged lady known as Mother Hill, Mrs. 
Caroline B. Buell, the Seeretary. read an historical sketch « 
the Union. It was formed in 1873. and now comprises mofe. — 
than 500,000 ladies among its members. Beginning with the 
visitation of saloons in the West, the society had developed into 
an extensive organization, and issued magazines, tracts, and 
juvenile literature for the promotion of the temperance cause 
Mrs. F. J. Barnes related the result of a visit to the towns in 
the interior of this State, where, she said, better results were 
achieved than could be expected in this city. The speaker 
appealed to young ladies not to offer wine to young men, and 
to decline its use themselves. The Rev. George E. Reed, of 
Brooklyn, congratulated the ladies of the Union on the suc- 
cessful results of their labors. Their perseverance had com- 
manded for them the respect and admiration of the world. 
Many had sneered at the Temperance Union, and said its 
members ** should be at home attending to their families and 
managing their husbands.” The ladies responded that they 
‘*hadn’t got any families.”” and there were ‘about 100,000 
in New England who had not got and never expected to get 
husbands.”” Men had come to respect the public efforts of 
the women, and the speaker said he did not see why a woman 
who could *‘ raise a family of fourteen children” should not 
do other work equally well. Miss M. E. Winslow, editor of 
‘*Our Union,” made an appeal for the cause with the view 


of increasing the subscription list. 


In the evening the Forty-fifth Anniversary of the Union 
Theological Seminary was commemorated in the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church. The graduating class, com- 
prising thirty-five students, occupied the foremost pews, 
while the remainder of the church was filled with their friends. 
The exercises began with an address by the Rev. Dr. William 
W.’Patton on ‘** The Proposed Substitution of Culture for 
Christianity.” The speaker took the ground that what- 
ever of culture was good had religion as its basis. The 
advocates of culture claimed that ‘‘ culture was the re- 
ligion for this world, while religion was culture for the next 
world.” Ministers of the Gospel were not opposed to culture, 
except when it was proposed as a substitute for Christianity. 
The best preparation for another world, in the very nature 
of things, was to do the best that could be done in this one. 
The Bible taught no asceticism on this earth as a means of 
preparation for heaven. True culture sprang from close com- 
munion with God, and could not be gained solely from books. 
At the close of the address Mr. William E. Dodge introduced 
the Rev. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, who delivered a short 
address to the graduating class. He paid a tribute to the late 
Rey. Dr. Adams, who for many years had been accustomed 
to award the diplomas. The seminary, he said, began ‘‘al- 
most as a soul without a body.” Its expenses, even to the 
salaries of its professors, were raised by annual subscription. 
Finally, buildings were erected and books were bought, and 
eight years ago a Christian banker—Mr. James Brown—had 
left a princely fortune for professorships. The institution 
had now completely outgrown its surroundings in University 
Place, where it was unhealthy, not to say suicidal, to remain. 
Tuesday morning theAlumni Association held its annual meet- 
ing at 9 University Place. The Rev. Dr. Freeman, of Haver- 
straw, presided. The Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, President of the 
Seminary, spoke of its work and of the new buildings, which 
will probably be finished in two years. Dr. 8. W. Dana de- 
livered an address on the future supply of ministers. He 
said that the causes deterring men from the ministry were 
the feeling that the profession is overcrowded, a shrinking 
from ‘“‘ candidating,” the inadequate support of the ministry, 
a lack of deep piety on the part of the parents of young men 
and a lack of full consecration on the part of Cimistian yous, 
men. General discussion on the subject of the paper fol+ - 
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lowed, the Rev. Drs. Hitchcock, Shedd, Adams, Griffin, Wal- 
lace and others participating. The Rev. Dr. C. W. Baird 
then read a mortuary paper, giving the history of ten gradu- 
ates of the Seminary who have died in the last year. In the 
afternoon the Alumni had their annual dinner at Sieghort- 
ner’s, in Lafayette Place. Among those who spoke were 
President Hitchcock, Charles Butler, Dr. Shedd and Dr. 
Thomas S. Hastings, who has been elected Professor of Hom- 
iletics in place of the late Dr. Adams. 

Wednesday was given up to three different and well-attend- 
ed meetings. The American Female Guardian Society held its 
forty-seventh anniversary exercises in the afternoon in the 


Broadway Tabernacle. Dr. C.S. Robinson presided, and gave 


an abstract of the annual report and an address, and about a 
thousand children of the institution who were present sang 
several of their school hymns and songs, and also gave exhi- 
bitions of their recitative and calisthenic abilities. Addresses 
were delivered also by Dr. John Peddie, of the First Baptist 
Church, and the Rev. George E. Strobridge, of Eighteenth 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, and by Dr. Ormiston. 
The abstract of the report shows that the Home sheltered 
during the year 865 inmates—351 adults and 514 children— 
and directly aided 13,946 persons. In its shelter 55 mothers 
with infants were cared for, and 185 women and young girls. 


_ These were provided with situations at service in the country. 


In the employment aid rooms sewing work at reasonable 
wages was furnished to 40 women weekly, and upward of 
3,500 garments were made by them. In the children’s de- 
partment 360 little ones were admitted during the year and 
120 were sent to Christian homes either for adoption or by in- 
denture. Eleven schools have been sustained. in which are 
registered 5,759 names, each representing aid received in 
food, clothing and instruction. Through these children ac- 
cess is gained to many homes greatly needing Christian care, 
and opportunity offered to carry to the inmates the healing 
influences of the Gospel. A daily lunch of bread is given to 
the children in the schools, and a loaf is often sent to the 
suffering ones at home, and 78,032 loaves have been required 
for this purpose. Aid has been furnished to 2,080 worthy 
poor persons outside of the institution, and 1,234 barrels and 
packages of clothing received from friends in city and coun- 
try have been distributed among them. The Summer Home 
at Oceanport, N. J., has been kept open during the entire 


year, with an average family of thirty-two children, with 


their care-takers. One hundred and thirty-five children have 
meantime received here the benefit of fresh air and outdoor 
exercise. The receipts and balance on hand at the beginning 
of the year amounted to $67,046.23. Expenses since, 
$78,100.25. 

The American Tract Society held its business meeting in the 


forenoon of the same day in the chapel of the Broadway Taber- 


nacle, and its anniversary meeting in the auditorium in the 
evening. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson presided. In the election 
of officers the old ones were chosen, with the exception of 
substitutes for those deceased. The society issued 106 new 
publications during the year, of which 41 are volumes and 
the rest tracts, leaflets, etc., making over 10,000 pages of all 
classes in English, German and French. It also reprinted 
over 199,000 volumes and nearly 5,000,000 tracts. It pub- 
lishes also two weekly papers, two monthly papers and three 
illustrated ones for children. Nearly 60,000,000 12mo pages 
of tracts, valued at $39,748.83, were distributed gratuitously 
through colporteurs, agents and members of the society. 

About one-tenth of the whole has gone to the army and navy, 

the freedmen and immigrants. During the year 192 colpor- 
teurs were employed. of whom 13 were students. They 
labored in 32 States and Territories of the United States and 
in Ontario. They found 37,411 Protestant families who attend 
no Gospel service, 18,753 destitute of religious books, and 
9,728 without the Bible. They circulated 165,863 volumes, 

and addressed 6,824 social or public religious meetings, and 
occupied 870 months of working time, at an expenditure of 
#36,128.55. To the earnest calls from the foreign mission- 
aries the committee were able to grant $10,004.64 in cash and 

publications—a fraction only of what was urgently requested 

and could have been wisely expended. Portions of this sum 

have gone to all the great mission fields of the world. The 

total receipts of the society during the year amounted to 

$396,989.51 and the expenditures to the same, less $570.38, re- 

maining in the treasury. At the evening meeting Dr. Storrs 

commented on the striking contrast between the crowds which 

flocked to the anniversaries twenty-five or thirty years ago and 

the relative few who come now; and he accounted for it by the 

supposition that the period of curiosity and speculation is over 

and the time of confidence and faith in the workings of these 
great benevolent corporations has come. He showed from 

church history how Christianity had seized the forces and op- 

portunities of society in all ages and made them subservient to 

its own advancement. The Christian religion, he said, is 

the only religion on the earth that is not afraid of the press. 

It stands in front of art, and says, ‘‘I will use you,” and of 
science, and says, ‘‘ You can’t dispute me.” Dr. J. B. Thom- 

as, of Brooklyn, presented certain reasons why the religious 

press is needed to conserve things that are lasting and eter- 

nal. Dre Scovel, of Pittsburg, presented a compact but at the 

same time thorough statement of the place and power of the 

periodical press in evangelistic work. It was a plea for the 
greater use of the daily press in the dissemination of Gospel 

truths. The federation of menis possible only by the press. Itis 
the best medium for the exchange of thought and is the third 

great system of the world. It is the greatest educational 
power for the masses, because it lies closest to the needs of 
men. 

The American Home Missionary Society held its annual 
meeting May 11th, Mr. Austin Abbott presiding. The officers 
were re-elected, with the addition of Hon. Nathaniel Ship- 
mnan, of Connecticut, Charles Merriam and Homer Merriam, 
of Springfield, Mass., and Samuel D. Warren, of Boston, 
Mass. By a unanimous vote Articles VI. and IX. of the Con- 
stitution were changed co as to read as follows: 

Arr. VI. ‘Any person paying ten dollars into the treasury of the 


Society may, at his request then made, become a member of this So- 
ciety for the current year; or a member for life by paying at one time 
thirty dollars with similar request ; or a director for life by paying at 
one time or on two occasions what shall amount to the sum of one 
hundred dollars, with similar request. ; 

An executor, on paying a legacy of two hundred and fifty dollars, 
may thus become a life member; or on paying one of a thousand 
dollars, a life director. 

Art. IX. The officers of auxiliary societies shall be ez officio direct- 
ors; and any person paying ten dollars into the treasury of an auxil- 
iary may, at his request then made to this Society, become a member 
of this Society for the current fear. 

It was also unanimously 

Resolved, That a committee of nine be appointed, with power to 
fill vacancies in their number, from the life directors and life mem- 
bers of this Society, to consider the expediency of so modifying the 
Constitution as to permit the annual meeting to be held at some 
other date than that named in Article X., and at other places than 
New York; and if such a change shall be deemed expedient, to pro- 
pose at the next annual meeting of the Society whatever amendments 
of the Constitution shall be necessary for the best interests of the So- 
ciety. 

The following gentlemen were appointed as that commit- 
tee: Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, of Conn.; Hon. Charles I. 
Walker, of Mich. ; Hon. James White, of Mass.; Rev. E. P. 
Goodwin, D.D., of Ill.; Hon. A. C. Barstow, of R. I.; Rev. 
A. B. Robbins, D.D., of lowa; Hon. J. E. Sargent. of N. H.; 
Rev. C. L. Goodell, D.D., of Mo. ; Rey. A. F. Beard, D.D., of 
New York. The annual report showed the number of minis- 
ters in the service of the Society, 1,032. Of these 406 have 
been the pastors or stated supplies of single congregations ; 
377 have ministered in two or three congregations each; and 
249 have extended their labors over still wider fields. Num- 
ber of congregations and missionary stations supplied, in 
whole or in part, is 2,653. Number of pupils in Sunday- 
schools, 99,898. One hundred and thirty-one churches have 
been organized by the missionaries during the year, and 
67 have become self-supporting. Fifty-seven houses of wor- 
ship have been completed, 132 materially repaired, and 26 
others are in process of erection. Additions to the churches, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, 5,922. Receipts, $290,953.72 ; 
expenditures, $284,414.82—leaving $4,536.42 still due to mis- 
sionaries for labor performed. In addition to these past dues, 
appropriations already made and daily becoming due amount 
to $52,183.46—making a total of pledges, $56,719.88, toward 
redeeming Which and to apply on other appropriations there 
is a balance in the treasury of $26.951.64. 

The sixty-fifth annual meeting of the American Bible Society 


was held Thursday afternoon at the Bible House. The Rev. 


Dr. 8. Wells Williams presided. The terms of nine of the 
Board of Managers having expired, the incumbents were re- 
elected unanimously. The principal topic of interest before 
the meeting wags the report of the operations of the society for 
the year ending May, 1881, which presented items of fresh 
importance. The society employs 20 district superintendents, 
127 paid agents, and 3,520 unpaid volunteer distributors. Its 
receipts for the year have been $606,484.96, of which amount 
$199,773.14 came from legacies, $266,229.76 from books, and 
the remainder from donations. Editions of the Japanese New 
Testament have been published in six different forms, and 
three books of the minor prophets have also been issued in the 
Japanese language. New portions of the Scriptures are in 
progress in various Chinese dialects, and the revision in India 
of the Telugu Scriptures has made good progress. Versions 
of the Gospels and Acts in the Penape and Zulu languages 
have been finished. At the Bible House 1,085,696 copies of 
the Bible have been manufactured. 

Atthe Broadway Tabernacle, the evening of the same day, 
the fifty-seventh anniversary of the New York Bible Society 
was celebrated by reading an abstract of the yearly report 
and by addresses. It appears that the circulation of Bibles 
and Testaments has been the largest during the fiscal year 
just expired that has ever occurred in the history of the so- 
ciety, with the exception of two years during the war—1861 
and 1862. The total number of copies distributed has been 
116,388, and the receipts during the same period $7,313.69. 
The addresses were by the Rev. Arthur Brooks, on ‘ The Bi- 
ble as Adapted to the Times,” the Rev. George H. Hepworth, 
on The ‘‘ Outgoing and Incoming Ships at this Port as Distribu- 
tors of the Bible,” and the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, on the 
‘‘New Revision.” In eight days from to-day, Dr. Crosby 
said, there will probably be more Bible readers in New York 
city than ever before. One question that would naturally be 
asked was what advantage the revision would possess over 
the received version. Another would be what necessity there 
was for disturbing the old and established text. Why make 
any revision at all? Were not the men who prepared the 
King James version as eminent in scholarship as any nowa- 
days? One thing had been lost sight of in the darkening of 
counsel with any words which had naturally accompanied the 
discussion. Did the English-reading world want to keep the 
King James Bible because it was such, or did people want the 
word of God as it came from the lips of the prophets and 
apostles, and from the lips of the Saviour himself? Was ita 
translation merely that was hallowed, or was it the Bible as 
nearly perfect as learning and criticism could make it ? 

One of the most important mectings of the week was that 
held Friday afternoon by the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime in the Broadway Tabernacle, Dr. Howard Crosby, its 
President, in the chair. The report presented by the Secretary 
stated the objects of the society to be to enforce the Excise 
law in all its details so as to minimize the crime and misery 
that spring from groggeries. Its affairs are managed by a 
volunteer board of eighteen members, and its expenditures 
are for detective service, office hire and such incidentals as 
are necessarily connected therewith. The Society during the 
year investigated 933 complaints, gave advice and informa- 
tion and legal assistance without charge. It obtained 39 in- 
dictments against violators of the law, and procured the con- 
viction of 19, whose penalties, paid into the city treasury, 
amounted to $1,468. The cost of its work for the year was 
ouly $2,554.09, so that it has a balance from its receipts of 
$218 with which to begin the new year. Dr. Crosby, in his 


remarks, stated more in detail the purposes and accomplish- 
ment of the Society. It attacks gambling and policy shops, 
houses of prostitution, pool selling, concert saloons, abuse of 
wives by drunken husbands, and of children by drunken 
parents, physicians for dishonorable practices, pool playing 
for drinks, policemen for cruelty and misconduct, house- 
keepers who withhold servants’ wages, lottery places and 
liquor dealers—in short, wherever crime is generated the 
agents of the Society are found. The Society finds a great 
hindrance to its work in the light fines and sentences imposed 
upon offenders by magistrates. Light fines are utterly disre- 
garded by gamblers, lottery and policy dealers and liquor and 
concert-saloon keepers, and under their infliction they will 
not discontinue their immoral conduct for an hour. Imprison- 
ment is all they fear, and it is sincerely to be desired, Dr. 
Crosby says, that it may become a rule in courts to sentence 
to imprisonment for second offenses. Everything the Society 
does is with a view to suppress the grog shops, which they 
consider to be the sources of a great part of the crime of this 
city. Itis trying to plant coffee-houses to supersede those 
places. Among other things that it has accomplished during 
the past year was to crush out two iniquitous bills which were 
before the Legislature—one, the free rum bill introduced by 
Senator Forster, which would have allowed no interference 
with the free sale and use of rum by anybody. It had passed 
one house, and had been favorably reported by a committee 
in the other, when the Society asked to be heard against 
it; and though the Legislature is still in session, and it 
is perhaps too early to say what it may do, still it is believed 
that this bill will not be heard of again. The other bill, had 
it passed, would have made the Society utterly useless ; for it 
was designed to prevent its detectives from giving testimony 
on which law-breakers could be convictéd. It even went so far 
as to protect a thief in a merchant’s employ from prosecution 
on the testimony of another employee in the same service. 
Speeches were made by the Rey. Dr. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, 
and the Rev. R. Heber Newton, of this city. 

The Foreign Sunday-School Association held its anniversary 
the same day, and concerning its work the ‘‘ Herald” says: 
It has planted schools in several Continental European coun- 
tries, so that there are now more than five thousand Sunday- 
schools in those countries, where a quarter of a century ago 
there was scarcely one. Into those schools there have been 
gathered more than 590,000 scholars and 35,000 teachers. In 
Great Britain there are 4,640,703 scholars in the Sunday- 
schools ; in the United States there are nearly 7,000,000 schol- 
ars in its 83,000 schools. In the State of New York there are 
800,000 scholars and 100,000 teachers, while in all Europe, 
outside of Great Britain, there are but 590,000 scholars. The 
work of this Association is carried on from this country by 
correspondence, without cost, done by forty ladies, who are 
the real managers, though gentlemen are associated with 
them. These ladies are divided into four committees—Span- 
ish, Italian, German and French. Information as to the de- 
sirableness of planting a school here or there and selecting 
the suitable person, man or woman, to start the work, is 
obtained from travelers, from colporteurs, Bible agents and 
public officials. There being no paid agents of this society, 
its work costs comparatively little—#5,500 a year—and this 
for the hire of halls and their conveniences and the dissemi« 
nation of Sunday-school literature. No difficulty is experi- 
enced in getting children into the schools nor teachers to 
instruct them except here and there in some Roman Catholic 
countries. The greatest difficulty experienced is to get the 
Sunday-school idea itself before the minds of Europeans, who 
have nothing like it. In our own country there are 900,000 
lay workers in the Sunday-schools whose talents without 
these schools would probably never have been developed. 
And there is no instrumentality that can draw out this talent 
better than the Sunday-school does. It has also called into 
existence a stupendous literature. Where before the intro- 
duction of the International Sunday-School Lessons scarcely 
50,000 commentaries were sold, there are now 1,000,000 copies 
a year of commentaries on the lesson studies in the schools. 
Of one lesson alone there are 1,250,000 copies of commenta-. 
ries published monthly in this city. These facts are gathered 
from the remarks of Mr. Albert Woodruff (the President) and 
the Rev. Messrs. A. F. Schauffler, of this city, and Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie, of Cambridge, Mass. The Rev. H. A. 
Schauffler, a missionary, returned from Austria,.who had 
been fined fifty florins for preaching the Gospel in his own 
house, and was then prohibited from holding any religious 
services for two years, gave an interesting sketch of the 
moral condition of that country, where he had lived for nine 
years. 

The anniversaries were closed Sunday night by that of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
The speakers were the Rev. T. B. McLeod, of Brooklyn, and 
the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, Mass. The 
Rev. Dr. Hitchcock occupied the chair. After a brief address 
by the chairman, the Rev. Dr. H. C. Hadyn, District Secre- 
tary, called attention to statements of the work done by the 
Board during the year 1880, which had been printed and 
placed in the pews. The missionary force employed by the 
Board and occupying 719 stations and out-stations in India, 
Ceylon, Turkey, Africa, China, Japan, the Sandwich Islands, 
Micronesia, Spain, Austria, Mexico, and among the Indians 
of North America, consists of 397 missionaries from the 
United States and 1,427 natives. Of the latter 1,427 are 
pastors, preachers and catechists. Leaving aside the Sand- 
wich Islands, 273 churches have a membership of 17,000. 
The educational work of the Board embraces 737 common — 
schools, with 27,000 pupils; special schools of a higher grade 
for girls, with 1,300 pupils; and twenty-nine colleges, semi- 
naries and training classes for young men, with 1,200 students. 
Not less than $500,000 is wanted to carry on the regular work 
of the Board, of which the churches are asked to give $430,- 
000. Inthe course of his address Mr. McLeod said that the 

question of the possibility of converting the heathen had 
been settled ; the debate was now not whether it was possible, 
but whether it is necessary. 
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Books and Authors. 


THE MYTHE OF LIFE. 
An earlier publication by this writer, ‘‘ Village Polli- 
tics,” awakened profound interest in the English press, 


and journals differing most widely in their critical aird | 


ecclesiastical spirit were for once univocal in their en- 
thusiastic recognition of a new man ripe for the peril- 
ous emergencies of the tim:s, and that man a clergy- 
man of the Established Church. This little volume 
now in hand, scarcely more pretending than one of the 
educational tracts, is in danger of being overlooked 
where a bulkier would command attention. It con- 
sists of four discourses which assume the habit of lect- 
ures, although they are penctrated through and through 
with a glowing evangelism; but the introduction, 
which takes up more than one-third of the pages, seizes 
the attention with an irresistible pathos and with an 
irrepressible faith which quietly grapples with all 
mountains that lie across its path. 

The author reads and understands the signs of the 
times, looks them squarely in the face, and sets him- 
self to work at a task he perfectly comprehends; and 
although the vast issues of life and death lie thick 
about the conflict, there is neither noise nor flurry, but 
the silence and repose of the spiritual athlete who has 
counted the cost and enters the arena for conquest. 
For men, institutions and civilizations are at stake, and 
the road to victory, he feels, may lie athwart long 
reaches of devastation of riches and lives and souls. 
It is English truer, purer and stronger than Mallock’s, 
but warm with central fires of the Christ-life. Energies 
lie at the heart of this little book strong and lasting 
enough to penetrate and enthuse all Christian workers 
who believe that the kingdoms of this world verily 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ. 

A page from Maurice stands as text before the intro- 
duction. It tells of Christ and his church and their 
blood relation to human affairs in words that make our 
hearts burn within us, and the book is inscribed with. 
significant elegance to the memories of Maurice and 
Mazzini. The opening tones of the introduction show 
us unlooked-for wakefulness in the English church 
toward social questions, and Maurice and Kingsley— 
pioneers of Christian socialism—are not left without 
followers. Mr. Stubbs at the outset quotes from an 
address by one of the leaders of workmen at a confer- 
ence held in St. Paul’s chapter house, London, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The clergy are honest and hard-working on 
their own lines. But we want them to take a new line. 
We are in presence of a social breakdown; and I say 
that, as matters stand, for practical purposes, to me 
and my duty, in every-day life, the bulk of the clergy, 
of all denominations, are of the least possible use to 
the world, to me and mine.” These were the words of 
one of the clearest-headed, best-trusted, unimpassioned 
leaders among the labor organizations in England. In 
such painful fidelity the writer lays bare the utter sor- 
row and misery of the outlook, and sets honestly down 
all that lends local truth and clearness to the question. 
No physician is sharper or more searching in his diag- 
nosis. A clergyman, wishing to give a farm laborer 
some new impressions of heavenly delight, asks, ‘‘ What 
is your highest idea of human happiness?” and got for 
his answer, ‘‘ A public-house fire roaring up the chim- 
ney, and a fiddle going.” And Mr. Stubbs believes that 
the church and gospel and life of Jesus Christ are the 
healing, regenerating forces for this desperate sickness 
of the body politic. But it is clearly to be no lily- 
fingered, condescending, professional or ecclesiastical 
palavering ; odors, colors and vestments are not among 
his means of grace, nor Matthew Arnold’s spectral cul- 
ture. Nothing short of the transfusion of heart-blood, 
and the great, healing Christ-life given for men; no- 
thing but life and love in Christ’s brotherhood can reach 
the plague. All ecclesiastical posturing and ‘proces- 
sions, all luxurious services and esthetic paroxysms of 
churchly past-times are shamming here. He believes in 
ameliorating, mollifying, easing alf along the line by 
the self-denial and out-reaching benevolence of Chris- 
tian men in making the saddest life hopeful and there- 
fore endurable. Sorrowful as the disclosure is, no man 
can read this introduction without a firmer belief in 
the sufficiency of Christ and his Gospel for even these 
things. 

As to the four lectures or discourses, a wide elegant 
scholarship unites things new and old, and the Repub- 
lic of Plato and the largest wisdom of the past are laid 
at the foot of the cross. In the first the tremendous 
structural significance of life here, including and shap- 
ing the spiritual and eternal, is made to shine out like 
noonday, and there is a wise permissible use of Plato 
running through the warp of discourse that sur- 
prises and gladdens. And the best of it all is that any- 
body can understand it. The title of the book comes 


1 The Mythe of Life. With an Introduction on the Social Mission 
ef the Church. By Charles William Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of Granbor- 
ough, England. Macmillan & Co. 


from his use of Plato’s ‘‘ Mythe of Human Destiny,” and 
never before has the great philosopher been so irradiated 
with evangelic fires. Besides, as a growth of spon- 
taneous ripened culture, this lecture will bear keen 
scrutiny and serve the scholar with permanent delight. 
The second, ‘‘Christian Time-Serving,” based on 
Rom. xii.—‘‘ Not slothful in business,” etc.—is an in- 
Vigorating bit of exegesis, and finds wonderful com- 
nib from the lips of Caleb Garth, and George Eliot, 
in spit@ of herself, serves as deaconess in the great 
ministry. Indeed, Mr. Stubbs’s fertility and brilliancy 
of quotation is more than fine art; it reaches inspiration. 
Statesmen, poets, philosophers, saints—all together 
are welded into the substance of his thought until they 
become seemingly integral parts ofit. Illustrating the 
spiritual dignity of all lowliest duty and work, how na- 
turally he swings into the quaint rhythm of dear 
George Herbert: | 
“ A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine: 


Who sweeps a room as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


The third, ‘‘The Kingdom Within and Without,” 
derives deep illustration from Florence Nightingale 
and John Ruskin, and lovingly traces the journeying 
of the heavenly kingdom from its subjective relation to 
its objective embodiment in life, cleansing, brighten- 
ing, kindling as it goes, all the way from center to cir- 
cumference. But ‘‘The Contagion of Trust,” the last 
discourse (text—‘‘Charity believeth all things”), touches 
the deepest and tenderest chords of Christian experi- 
ence. We mect face to face sweet Bishop Myriel in 
“Les Miserables,” and behold Jean Valjean entering 
the new life under such saintly ministration, and there 
‘are glimpses of the Master’s own way of work that are 
unspeakably touching, and in the great growth of his 
doctrine, from the personal up into the national life, 
by the way of Christ, a splendid passage from the great 
Lord Derby comes in by way of postlude. No sketch 
can adequately hint, much less present the book, and 
its energies and helps wait for the deliberate reader. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA.' 

Some books of travel are solid contributions to the 
general mass of scientific thought. New theories and 
new facts, digested by wide learning and profound in- 
sight, make such books valuable and prominent as few 
books can be amid the innumerable publications of the 
present day. Humboldt, Darwin, Wallace, and a very 
few others have given us works of this character. 
Lady Florence Dixie attempts iothing of the sort 


pedition in the Scottish Highlands would be like this 
book in kind, and full of the same bright enthusiasm 
and quick observation. She simply undertook an ex- 
pedition into the wilds of Patagonia because, having 
experienced a fair share of what was to be had of the 
sort in the old, she longed to camp out in the most 
novel way in the new world. Patagonia, ‘‘the land of 
the giants,” the land of the fabled golden city of 
Manoah! To visit such a country was likely to prove 
a new sensation indeed. 

The party consisted of Lady Dixie, her husband, 
two brothers, and three other gentlemen, one of them 
the artist of the expedition. There was of course a 
retinue of guides and horses. The soul and _ spirit, 
however, of the enterprise was evidently Lady Dixie 
herself. It is not that she asserts herself specially, for 
the narrative is singularly modest and flows on brightly 
as if the writer only wanted to picture to the reader the 
delightful scenes and experiences she had enjoyed ; but 
one recognizes so continually her life and enthusiasm, 
and her wonderful powers of endurance as well as un- 
usual skill in the use of the rifle and in horsemanship, 
that her importance becomes at once apparent. On 
setting out to traverse the wide barren plains of Pata- 
gonia, one of the first objects of interest that arrested 
their attention were the real Patagonian Indians, of 
which it is said only 800 remain in the country.  Al- 
coholic liquors and other introductions of the civiliza- 
tion of the frontier are fast evoluting them off the 
face of the earth. Morally they are complete savages, 
idle, dirty and thieving, and accustomed to leave all 
hard work tothe women. Lady Dixie gives a lively 
picture of a Patagonian Indian dandy, magnificently 
attired, and as proud and stolid as the noblest red man 
of them all, the more remarkable because the true 
Patagonian Indian is generally ‘‘all smiles and chat- 
ter.” More moderate than some accounts we have of 
these Indians, Lady Dixie’s descriptions represent 
them as specially and chiefly developed as to chest and 
muscles. Their average size, she thought, could not 
be over six feet, although she saw one or two towering 
far above her husband, who stood six feet two inches. 
The women were generally of the ordinary height, but 
one was noticed ‘‘who must have been quite six feet, 
if not more.” Of the general appearance of these 
Indians, Lady Dixie speaks thus: ‘‘ The features of the 
pure-bred Tehuelche are extremely regular, and by no 
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The letters she would write home from a camping ex- | 


means unpleasant to look at. The nose is generally 
aquiline, the mouth well shaped and beautified by the 
whitest of “teeth; the expression of the eye is in- 
telligent, and the form of the whole head affords a. 
favorable index to their mental capabilities.” Of 
course the party encounter the prairie fire, of which 
we receive a vivid description; but the most exciting 
parts of the book, the parts written with most 
spirit, are the descriptions of sundry hunts after os- 
triches, pumas and guanacos. The guanaco is a deer 
weighing some 200 pounds, with long powerful legs, 
deep chest and body, ‘‘fine drawn as that of a grey- 
hound.” The fur is of a woolly texture and generally 
reddish brown. The head closely resembles that of a 
camel ; the eyes, which have a strange look on account 
of the peculiar shape of the eye bones, are very large 
and beautiful. Only the swiftest dogs and most stay- 
ing horsemen can overtake them in the chase. En- 
counters with the puma or South American lion proved 
spiritless enough, although the horses and dogs at 
once lost their senses with terror. The puma in most 
cases simply lay down and doggedly received his fate 
from the rifle. It seemed almost impossible that so 
powerful an animal, with such ponderous jaws and 
crue] white teeth, could be so cowardly in the presence 
of man. The party killed one puma that measured 
nine feet from the nose to the tip of the tail. No 
wonder pumas are said to kill a full-grown guanaco 
with one blow of the paw, and pull down a horse with 
similar ease. 

But the most exciting hunts of the expedition were 
in pursuit of ostriches. If these great birds had any- 
thing like the cunning of the fox, no man, horse or dog 
could catch them; for in a straight-away run nothing 
can approach them in speed or endurance; but a circle 
of horses and dogs worries them, making them double 
on their tracks with wonderful quickness until they are — 
finally confused and dispirited into surrender. Often, 


‘| however, our party found to their cost that the ostrich 


could elude them entirely and with apparent ease. Os- 
trich and guanaco meat formed the staple of their meat 
dict. Very interesting, too, is the account Lady Dixie 
gives of the wild horses of Patagonia, especially in one 
case Where a daring leader of a herd of wild horses 
audaciously came alone directly into camp and nearly 
succeeded in stampeding every one of the tame horses 
by conquering the leading stallion and kicking and bit- 
ing the others into abject submission to a superior 
power. The wonderful speed and agility these wild 
horses would display in ascending at full gallop a steep 
mountain side, where a man could hardly climb by the 
most strenuous effort, gained Lady Dixie’s highest ad- 
miration. | 

After leaving the dreary plains, prairies or pampas, the 
party found in the recesses of the Cordilleras the most 
charming valleys, ravines and lakes, and before them 
for days as they traveled through beech-woods, soft rich 
grass and rippling streams, there rose among the snow- 
clad summits three tall peaks of a reddish hue and in 
shape exact fac-similes of Cleopatra’s Needle. Pleas- 
ant fruit, sich as the cranberry (like califaté berries) 
and choice bonnes bouches of the charlitos bird regale 
them by the way, and they seem to have reached a ver- 
itable paradise ; but provisions became scarce, and the 
daily round of ostrich and guanaco fare monotonous. 
They actually began to grumble at the ease with which 
they obtained abundant game which was often tame, 
because unused to the sight of man, and to wish them- 
selves back at Sandy Point and Cape Negro, where the 
steamer landed them. Their return was eventful, but 
not specially interesting except for an interview with a 
solitary wild horse who came and went from them like 
the wind, and a curious episode wherein appeared on 
board the ship at the moment of departure a dog of 
wonderful physical powers and corresponding dignity 
and laziness. He had come to them suddenly and 
mysteriously when they were camping deep in the Cor- 
dilleras, had invariably refused to hunt, though evi- 
dently a mighty hunter, and finally disappeared entirely 
when the disagreeable line of march homeward was 
taken up. Having always left whenever anything disa- 
greeable turned up, and put in an appearance on the ad- 
vent of the agreeable, he continues the same practice in 
his mistress’s home in England. 

Thus ends an unassuming, lively narrative of six 
months’ wandering over unexplored and strangely at- 
tractive ground. With the feeling of having learned 
something and enjoyed more, we lay the book down 
and ponder over the many delightful ways there are for 
enjoying one’s self if provided with leisure and abund- 
ant health and pluck. 


Faith and Freedom. By Stopford A. Brooke. (Boston: 
George H. Ellis.) Mr. Brooke has already secured a reputa- 
tion for ample scholarship and deep spiritual insight in this 
country as well as in England. His ‘‘ Primer of English Litera- 
ture” is indisputably the best work of the kind that has been 
published, and discloses very clearly the ripe knowledge and 
rare spirit of a literary scholar who, with decided convictions 
ané tastes of his own, is catholic enough to represent each 
school of literary workers at their best. Mr. Brooke wast 
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cognized as a leader of the Broad Church party in the Eng- 
lish church until he withdrew from all ecclesiastical con- 
nection a year ago and became entirely independent. The 
sermons which compose this volume are fairly illustrative of 
his attitude and spirit. Asa logical proposition he rejects the 
miraculous character of Christ; as a matter of fact he accepts 

jt, and one must read far and wide to find a more Christ- 
like spirit, a more exalted and inspiring conception of the Di- 
vine Teacher. Mr. Brooke has that rare spiritual insight 
which is the very first element in the character of an inter- 
preter, and his large, vital conception of God is an advanced 
interpretation of the divine character which cannot fail to be 
helpful and stimulating to all readers.. Mr. Brooke is by 
nature religiout, and his firm intellectual faculty is permeated 
and irradiated by Christian spirit. There is vigor of idea, 
warmth of sentiment and humanity of feeling in all these ser- 
mons, and one cannot help feeling that while the preacher tech- 
nicatly disavows Christianity, he is nevertheless one of its most 
spiritual and helpful interpreters. The value of the volume is 
greatly increased by astudy or sketch of Mr. Brooke from the 
hand of Mr. E. D. Mead, whohas done his work in asympathet- 
ic mood and with admira»le discrimination and literary skill. 
‘‘Faith and Freedom ”’ is a book which ministers who want a 
comprehensive outlook upon the age in its religious aspects, 
or who long for the stimulus of free thought from a fresh and 
spiritual mind, should not fail to read. 


By the Tiber. By the author of ‘‘ Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” 
(Roberts Brothers.) It is — generally understood that the 
author of this volume has put into it a chapter out of her own 
life in Rome since the publication of her previous story. If 
this be true it will not recommend Rome as a dwelling-place 
for unprotected American females. Briefly it appears that 
between the machinations of envious fellow countrywomen, 
vindictive Italian countesses, stupid physicians, tricky Catho- 
lic priests, and an indifferent consul, Miss Tinker, or her 
prototype, was inveigled from her sick bed while prostrated 
with Roman fever into what she supposed to be a hospital, 
but which turned out to be a lunatic asylum. Here, although 
entirely recovered from the fever, and in her right mind, she 
was detained for months, under the pretext that she was in- 
sane, denied access to her friends, and prevented in one way 
and another from escaping to the outside world. In the story 
the heroine at length submits to the inevitable, pines away 
and dies. Miss Tinker, however, seems to have been more 
fortunate not only in escaping from her confinement, but in 
being able to make it the subject of a book. | Naturally the 
story covers a narrower range than the one by which the 
author won her first success. Being the record of an ex- 
perience, there is less opportunity in it for the exercise of the 
imagination, and it is in the exercise of the imagination that 
she proved herself to be especially felicitous. Now that 
she has satisfied her private griefs, we hope that she will 
turn her attention to a subject which will give her larger 
scope for the exercise of her really admirable powers. 


The Sword of Damocles. By Anna Katharine Green. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) It is unfortunate for this author’s reputa- 
tion that she has left the field in which with her first and sec- 
ond books she gained such a decided success and has entered 
that of conventional novel writing, where her abilities are less 
marked. In relating a detective story Miss Green displayed 
constructive talent which is not shown at all in her latest 
volume. The story opens with the adventures of a young 
man in being conveyed mysteriously to a house, which he had 
never before entered, to meet a girl whose name he did not 
even know, and who when she saw him at once awoke to the 
impropriety of her request that he should come and sent him 
unceremoniously away. In his endeavors subsequently to 
find the house and ascertain the young girl’s name some of 
the author’s detective art is employed, which lends a transient 
interest to the narrative. As soon, however, as the result of 
these researches, which are preliminary to the action of the 
story, is reached, the reader’s interest flags and is not after- 
ward revived by the stagey incidents which are from time to 
time introduced. Without going into a lengthy criticism of 
the book, it is enough to say that the plot is wholly improb- 
able, the conversations are turgid and melodramatic and that 
the characters themselves possess-no individuality or even 
naturalness. 

Ploughed Under. The story of an Indian chicf, told by him- 
self, with an introduction by Inshta Themba (Bright Eyes). 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) This book may be properly 
classed among those semi-political novels in the publication 
of which Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert won such a suc- 
cess. While the others have dealt with the social problem in 
the South, this one takes up the cause of the Indian in the 
West, and presents it from the standpoint of the red man 
himself with great clearness and considerable power. It is 
believed to be written by a certain clergyman in Omaha, and 
to have received a careful revision from Bright Eyes, so that 
the Indian phraseology and local coloring are presumably 
correct. The incidents which it presents, moreover, bear 
upon their face the marks of their genuineness and truth. 
Many of them, indeed, are already familiar through previous 
discussions of the Indian subject, only they are here present- 
ed ina dramatic form. Very many, no doubt, who have not 
been awakened to a sense of the Indian’s wrongs through the 
reports of Congressional debates, or even the eloquent ap- 
peals in his behalf that have been made through the news- 
papers, will be touched by this artless story of a single In- 
dian’s life. 

Buried Alive. By Fedor Dostoyeffsky. (Henry Holt & 
Co.) This is one of the class of books concerning which it 
is impossible to say how much of it is truth and how much 


fiction. It purports to be the narrative of a civil prisoner in . 


one of the Russian prisons, and is written with such circum- 
stantiality and vividness of color as to convey the decided 
impression that it is the narrative of an actual experience. 
Whether the experience, however, was that of Alexander 
Petrovitch or of some other person, or whether it has been 
compiled from the experiences of a number of persons, docs 


Pd 


not clearly appear. It is no doubt in the main trustworthy, 


and may be taken as fairly presenting the terrible conditions 


under which the political and civil offenders against Russian 
law receive their punishment. There are compensations, 
however, even in a Siberian dungeon, and the prison life is 
not without its periods of recreation and repose. Indeed, 
the reader may be surprised to find the prisoners enjoying so 
much personal liberty as their imprisonment allowed them, 
and will perhaps wonder whether after all the principal hard- 
ship of the life, to asensitive mind at least, is not the compan- 
ionship of such degraded associates. 

A Fair Barbarian. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
(James R. Osgood & Co.) Wehave already alluded to this 
story as it appeared in the pages of ‘‘Scribner’s Magazine.” 
It has now been brought out in attractive binding, and may 
be read with fresh interest evey by those who have perused it 
as it appeared serially. While it may not be Mrs. Burnett’s 
greatest work, it is yet a pleasing and clever story, and dis- 
plays some of the most delightful characteristics of her art. 
It is one of the class of storiesin which both English and 
American novels have lately engaged to a considerable extent 
wherein the two countries are set in contrast; Miss Bassett 
being a representative of the American unconventional girl, 
Lady Theobald of the British matron and Mr. Barold of the 
conservative Englishman. The points of difference between 
these and the other more or less prominent characters in the 
story are effectively worked out in a series of bright and at- 
tractive pictures. 

The Georgics of Virgil Translated into English Verse. By 
Harriet Waters Preston. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) 
This is a charming poem in a charming setting. The tempta- 
tion to translate Virgil seems to be well-nigh universal and all 
but irresistible, and we are glad Miss Preston has yielded to 
it. She had proved her possession of admirable qualifications 
as a translator in her renderings of the Provencal verse, and 
she has lost nothing by her attempt to turn the delightful 
lines of Virgil into English. Of course there will be many 
who will differ from her in her theory of a translator’s work, 
and who will dissent from her renderings of specific phrases ; 
but as a whole she has produced a faithful and poetic transla- 
tion of that part of his work which the accomplished Roman 
considered the most perfect, and which for naturalness, grace 
and beauty of phrase has not been excelled from his time to 
ours. 


The Congregational Year-Book, 1881. (Congregational 


Publishing Society.) This is a decided improvement on the 


book of last year. -The statistics are full and the information 
respecting the various works of the denomination is valuable. 
The fact that the latter has passed under the editorial care of 
Dr. Quint is. sufficient evidence of its accuracy. The plans 
for Congregational meeting-houses, which would be equally 
valuable for churches of any other faith and order, have this 
to commend them, that they are plans of churches in actual 
use. Seventy-five cents sent to the Congregational Publish- 
ing Society, Boston, Mass., will bring back a copy of the 
Year-Book,”’ postage paid. 

Breton Folk. By Henry Blackburn. With illustrations by 
R. Caldecott. (James R. Osgood & Co.) The pictures in 
this little volume constitute the principal charm. They are 
scattered through the pages in the most generous abundance, 
and the text is materially descriptive of the svenes which they 
represent. Mr. Caldecott has happily caught the salient 
points of the- Breton peasantry, and each one of his clever 
sketches vividly reproduces a characteristic feature in their 
simple life. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Phila delphia is talking about a great public library. 

—Weigel, of Leipsic, has in press a collected edition of the 
dramatic works of Murad Effendi. 

—Daudet, the French novelist, is writing a sort of literary 
biography for the ‘‘ Indépendance Belge.” 

—Mr. A. Macmillan, the well-known publisher, has been 
honored by the University of Oxford with an M.A. 

—The current statement that Mr. Browning is writing a 
new poem, entitled ‘‘ Achilles and Penthesilea,” is denied. 

—A collection of eight MS. poems and letters of Burns was 
lately sold in Edinburgh for a total of about a thousand dol- 
lars. 

—Mr. Tennyson has been appointed to take the place of 
the late Mr. Spedding as Vice-President of the London Li- 
brary. 


—Prof. Farinelli was to begin this week at University Col- 


lege the Barlow lectures (in Italian) on Dante and the ‘“In- 


ferno.” 
—The ‘‘ Academy” states that over 100,000 copies have 


been sold of the six-shilling one-volume edition of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s works. 


—Sir John Gilbert is to draw a new portrait of Shakespeare . 


for the new edition of his works preparing by Routledge & 
Sons, of England. 

—The veteran Mr. 8. C. Hall, now in his eighty-first year, 
is about to publish a series of 220 short poems, entitled 
‘* Rhymes in Council.” 

—Above two-thirds of the 1,000 copies of Routledge’s new 
edition de luxe of Shakespeare have been taken up, and the 
price is already raised. 

—Talleyrand’s correspondence with Louis XVIII. at the 
time of the Congress of Vienna, appears just now in Ger- 
man, French and English. | 

—Oliver & Boyd, of Edinburgh, have in press Dr. Hutchin- 
son Stirling’s long-expected work on Kant, which is repro- 
duction, translation and commentary all in one. 

—Major R. E. Jones, U. 8. Consul at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
author of ‘‘ Lincoln, Stanton and Grant,” is to publish this 
year ‘‘ Four Years in the Army of the Potomac.” 

—A copy of Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” the plates colored 
by William Blake, was recently sold in London for £34, and 
twenty-nine plates from Turner’s “Libre Studiorum” for 


—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. annonnce the publication of 


Dr. Richard 8. Storrs’s Cambridge oration of last year on 
‘‘The Recognition of the Supernatural in Letters and in 
Life.” 

—July is rather a hot month for the publication of Mr. 
Parton’s ‘‘Life of Voltaire,” but we shall try to be ready for it. 
We expect in it one of the most entertaining of recent biog- 
raphies. 

—‘*The Religion of the Future” is the title of a new vol- 
ume in England by John Beattie Crozier, the contents of 
which include chapters on Carlyle, Emerson and Herbert 
Spencer. 

—One of Dante’s few meetings with Beatrice, in the “ Vita 
Nuova,” has been taken by an English artist for the subject 
of a water-color sketch, and a very fine picture has been 
made of it. 

—Reeves & Turner promise that their new edition of Keats, 
for which Mr. Buxton Forman has gathered much new mate- 
rial, shall be a handsomer book than their Shelley, which is 
saying much. ; 

—Mr. Carlyle’s niece intimates pretty strongly that the 
publication of the ‘* Reminiscences ” was solemnly forbidden 
by her uncle, except upon conditions which were not fultilled 
by Mr. Froude. 

—The committee of the new Shakespeare Society, while re- 
gretting Mr. Furnivale’s language, declines to interfere in 
‘**any private and personal quarrel” as between him and Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillips. 

—Forthcoming volumes in T. & T. Clark’s *‘ Foreign Theo- 
logical Library” are Godet’s *‘Commentary on Romans,” 
Vol. IL., and the second volume of Dorner’s ‘System of 
Christian Doctrine.” 

_—In a few days more we shall have the second volume of 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s ‘* Hours with the Bible,” devoted to 
the period from Moses to the Judges. James Pott, of this 
city, is the publisher. 

—William Law, the English author of the well-known 
‘* Serious Call,” one of the classics of religious literature, has 
had his life written and published by the Longmans, and a 
very good sketch it is. : 

—The Civil Service clubs in and about Boston are largely 
manned by “‘ literary fellers,” of whom much good work is to 
be expected in this line, after the excellent example of Mr. 
George William Curtis. 

—Somebody wants to know when the revised New Testa 
ment is ‘‘to go into effect.” The Christian church has been 
trying about eighteen hundred years to get the whole Bible 
into effect, but so far with only a partial success. 

—Mr. W. Clark Russell, author of ‘*The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor” and ‘‘A Sailor’s Sweetheart,” has completed a 
new story, ‘‘ An Ocean Free Lance,” of the period of 1812. 
It is substantially the log of the privateer ‘‘ Tigress.” 

—Mrs. Wister’s new translation from the German of Mar- 
litt, ‘‘ The Bailiff’s Maid,” is thought to be one of the happiest 
of her many excellent selections from this source, and her 
name will go far toward recommending it to the host of novel 
readers. 

— The last book by an Englishman about America is by a 
Mr. W. G. Marshall, who visited New York, Niagara, Utah, 


and the great West, and who has managed to give a very fair 


and entertaining account of his travels. One of his leading 
topics is Mormonisin. 

—‘* Our Young Folks Abroad,” by James D. McCabe, which 
is in the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co., relates the adven- 
tures of four American boys and girls on a journey through 
Europe to Constantinople, and is said to be full of life; that 
is, of ‘‘ exciting situations.” 

—Nobody who pretends to keep a library can now plead an 
excuse for being without those two most important and valu- 
able works, Rawlinson’s ‘*‘ Ancient Monarchies” and Lubke’s 
‘* History of Art.” The new editions published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. put them within everybody’s reach. 

—An English Biblical scholar is about to publish what he 
calls ‘‘The Greek Testament Englished,” a translation in 
which the absolute value and force of each Greek word in 
the original will be given in its corresponding English equiva- 
lent, irrespective of considerations of grammar or place. 

—Prof. Ten Brink, who has been lecturing this winter on 
the ‘‘Canterbury Tales,” is at work on the secondsvolume of 
his ‘‘ History of English Literature,” into which he will put 
the results of his latest investigations into Chaucer. A trans- 
lation by Kennedy is promised American readers by Henry 
Holt & Co. 

—A revised and enlarged edition of Mr. Hitchman’s “* Life 
of Lord Beaconsfield ” is ready for immediate publication the 
other side of the water. One of the best of books on the 
great English statesman and author is the sketch by Mr. 
Georg Brandes, a German, published in this country by both 
the Scribners and the Harpers. 

—London makes a specialty of circulating libraries, many 
of which are managed on most wise and liberal plans. W. 
H. Smith’s, for example, is maintained in connection with 
some 500 bookstalls in different parts of the metropolis and 
the suburbs, generally at the railway depots, so that the ex- 


- Change of books is made a very easy matter. 


—Mr. G. W. Porter, Senior Assistant Keeper of the British 
Museum, has completed a Hand-List of Bibliographies, Clas- 
sified Catalogues and Indexes, placed in the reading-room for 
reference, which will prove the greatest possible conve- 
nience to students. The printed Index of Additions to the 
MSS. Department of the Museum for 1854~’75, has just been 
completed, making an octavo volume of nearly 1,700 pages 
and containing many thousand entries. 


—We are very glad to learn that Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
of Boston, are shortly to publish the late Professor Diman’s 
lectures on ‘‘ The Theistic Argument as Affected by Recent 
Theories,” one of the most valuable of late contributions to 
Christian apologetics. The author, it will be remembered, 
died not long since in Providence, R. I., where he was a pro- 
fessor in Brown University, and the contents of this book first — 
appeared in the form of a course of lectures at the Lowell In- 
stitute, in Boston. | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIII, No. 20. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


_ 


ENFORCE THE LAWS. 


It is not a matter of last importance, but fidelity | 
to the truth requires that the result in Plymouth, 
Conn., which you cite in this week’s ixsue as an | 


| —At the close of the Wagner festival at 
Berlin the great composer was presented with 


a costly epergne, surmounted by the Genius of 
Music and adorned with the figures of the 
| USCS. 


_ —The managers of the musical festival are 


illustration of “‘what can be done even under a_ still engaged counting the cost of their enter- 
license system in checking the sale of liquor,” should | prise. In spite of the immense expenses, they 
rather be credited to the prohibitory system, under | are likely to have a surplus of from $5,000 to 
which it has been accomplished; the town having : 10.000. 


at the last election prohibited the sale of liquor 
within its limits for the ensuing year. Under this 
system the sale of liquor has been made to cease in 
our community; while under a license system, 
with its most efficient execution, it would only be 
shorn of some of its features, but continued still, 
and that under the authority of law. This is the 
case in our sister community of Thomaston; and so, 
under its license, our prohibition is of but little 
avail. Thisis the defect of the local option sys- 
tem, which is that of the State, in sections so closely 
settled as Connecticut. E. B. H. 
PLymouTH, May 7, 1581. 


The license system is really a local 


option system; at least it is so in this. 


State, where the courts have held that 
the Excise Commissioners are under no 
obligation to grant any licenses. The 
point of our editorial note remains unaf- 
fected by our correspondent’s explanation; 
namely, that what is needed to protect the 
community is not so much new forms of 
egislation as a resolute and determined 
purpose on the part of temperance men 
to enforce the laws that already exist. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Canada is investigating a Credit Foncier 
scandal. 

—The Mt. Cenis tunnel has been blocked by 
a land slide. 

—There is a report that Patti is coming to 
this country next season. 

—The Greek play at Harvard is one of the 
anticipations of this week. 

—The Italian cabinet crisis continues inten- 
sified by the Tunisian trouble. 

—New Jersey is mourning over the early 
appearance of the potato bug. 

—Mr. Moody preached in the Dewitt Memo- 
rial Church last Sunday morning. 

—The first copy of the Revised New Testa- 
ment will be presented to the Queen. 

—Latest reports from Washington indicate 
that Mrs. Garfield is somewhat better. 

—Ex-Queen Isabella is not a _ property- 
owner in Washington. as has been stated. 

—Dukes are to be very plentiful in this coun- 
try this season. His Grace of Athole is now 

en route. 

—The Stevens Institute of Technology has 
received a very practical present of a new 
workshop. 

—The circulation of the National Banks was 
larger last week than ever before in the history 
of the country. 

—A case of varioloid has given the students 
of Trinity College, Hartford, an unexpected 
vacation of three weeks. 

—Judge Lawrence holds that an office- 
holder cannot draw his salary during the pe- 
riod in which he is confined in jail. 

—Mrs. Lincoln, the widow of the President, 
is in a very precarious condition, her nervous 
system being completely prostrated. 

—Acts of lawlessness continue to be reported 
from Russia, where the general discontent 
seems to be taking aggressive forms. 

—The Mayor has finished presenting the 
evidence against the Police Commissioners, 
and the defense will now be taken up. 

—Mr. Lowell presided at the Literary Fund 
dinner in London May 4th, and made one of 
his charming speeches, full of poetry and com- 
mon sense. 

—One hundred and twenty new doctors 
were launched upon the world by the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in this city last 
Friday evening. 

—The last walking match proved a dead 
failure. People are tired of the spectacle of 
exhausted men tramping wearily around an 
endless circle of saw-dust. 

—The “British Medical Record” has been 

aking Mr. Joseph Cook very severely to task 
for some of his physical illustrations, which it 
says are entirely misleading. 

—Rope-jumping killed one girl of thirteen 
and very seriously injured another of about 
the same age last week. It is a sport to be 
indulged in with moderation. 

—The reactionary policy of the Tsar pro- 
duces great disappointment in Russia, and se- 
rious alarm is felt concerning revolutionary 
movements in the near future. 

—London is delighted with the joint repre- 
sentations of Booth and Irving, and it is now 
proposed to include Mr. John McCullough in 
the (cast. Booth has been asked to play in 
Berlin. 


| —The Christian population of Koritscha, 


: Macedonia, have risen against Turkey on ac- 
count of heavy taxation and the customary 
Turkish abuses. Severe fighting has already 
‘taken place. 

—Postmaster-General James has already 
earned his salary several times over, having 
reduced the expenses of his office $412,000 a 
| year so far, and having his face set like a flint 

in the same general direction. 
| —Postmaster-General James has abolished 
| postal route No.29,053, from Memphis to Pitts- 
/ burgh, Ark., which cost the government $12,- 
133 a year. The whole work of the route 
could be done by a skiff or a mule. 

—The St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts was 
formally opened on the evening of May 11th. 
The building, which cost $175,000, is of the 
Florentine style of architecture, and contains 
a memorial hall, class rooms and gallerics. 

—People who doubted the advisability of 
moving the Metropolitan Museum of Art up 
town, should doubt no longer when they read 
the fact that 1,200,373 visitors examined the 
collections during the year ending April 30th. 

—It suggests rather melancholy reflections 
on somebody or something that the whole 
power of the United States Government for 
several weeks should be engrossed in the ap- 
pointment of a Collector for the port of New 
York. 

—The Chamber of Commerce celebrated its 
113th anniversary by a dinner at Delmonico’s 
on the evening of May 10th. James M. Brown 
presided, and speeches were made by Secretary 
Windom, Postmaster-General James and 
others. 

—The horse-car companies owe the city, it 
is said, about $750,000 for franchises that have 
never been paid for in any way. There seems 
to be little doubt about their legal liability, and 
the city is likely at some future time to get its 
just due. 

—The Cowpens monument was unveiled at 
Spartanburg, 8. C., May 11th, in the presence 
of an immense throng of people. A large 
number of prominent persons were present, 
and speeches were made by Wade Hampton 
and Col. Higginson. 

—A post-route has been discovered over 
which the U. 8. mails are carried at the inex- 
pensive rate of $700 a letter. 
reflects that a three-cent stamp is Uncle Sam’s 
only compensation in such instances it is easy 
to make the inference that it is not a very 
profitable business. 

—The Yorktown Centennial Commissioners 
have purchased a tract of 500 acres of land 
and have selected a site for the memorial 
shaft. President Garfield’s headquarters dur- 
ing the centennial ceremonies will bein the old 
Moor House which witnessed the capitulation 
of Lord Cornwallis. The corner-stone of the 
monument will be laid October 18th, and on 
the following day the dedicatory exercises will 
take place. 

—A lady visitor at the Executive Mansion 
during the last days of the Hayes administra- 
tion said to the colored servant of Mrs. Hayes, 
who was busy packing the family trunks, 
‘* Well, Winny, how do you feel about leaving 
the White House?” Well now, Missis,”’ 
said she, ‘‘ you know we came for four years, 
and we’ve enjoyed ourselves, and they’re all 
sorry to have us go, and now I think this just 
the time to leave.”’ 

—The Alpha Delta Pht Fraternity, which 
has long occupied a leading position among 
college societies and includes in its member- 
ship many distinguished names, will hold its 
forty-ninth annual convention with the chap- 
ter at Brown University, Providence, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday. May 24 and 25. The 
Hon. John Jay, Judge Bradley, President 
Chase of Haverford College, and others, will 
make addresses and the visitors will be enter- 
tained with an excursion down Narragansett 
Bay. 

—Of Washington Irving Mr. Curtis says, in 
his ‘‘ Easy Chair,” that he one day met him at 
his publisher’s at the time when ‘“ Putnam’s 
Monthly ” was first beginning. The veteran 
writer was very gay and cheerful, full of en- 
couragement, and said. with his twinkling eye 
and piping voice: ‘‘ But we old ones had the 
advantage of you; there are so many of 
you clever young fellows that you trip each 
other up.” Like Longfellow in the later day, 
Irving had always the warmest word of cheer 
and sympathy for every younger brother or 
sister in letters. 
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HAZELTON’S PIANOS. 


The purchaser of a piano not unnaturally 
feels like a man who has bought a ticket in a 
lottery, not knowing precisely whether his 


One who buys a Hazelton Piano, however, 
need not entertain any doubt of this sort, but 
may feel perfectly sure that he has obtained 
a good and reliable instrument. One of the 
editors of the Christian Union has used them 
in his own house for twelve years, and know 
of another instrument which has been in the 
hardest kind of use for nineteen years, and 
still preserves the sweetness and purity of its 
tone. Messrs. Hazelton Brothers have been in 
business for thirty years, during which time 
they have worked steadily and conscientiously, 
without resorting to any factitious methods of 
building up a reputation, to develop an in- 
trinsic quality in their instruments which 
should be their best advertisement. Into 
each piano that has left their establishment 
the best kind of work has been put, so that 
all their purchasers, as shown by the numer- 
ous testimonials which they have received, 
have experienced the most entire satisfaction. 
The tone of the instrument is characterized 
by great sweetness and delicacy, which its use 
serves to deepen and mellow, so that after ten 
years one has really a better article than at 
the beginning. The Upright Piano, which on 
account of its ornamental qualities as an 
article of furniture, and its adaptation to 
small rooms, is coming so extensively in 
vogue, is manufactured by the Messrs. Hazel- 
tons in several styles, and is indeed made a 
specialty of the concern. Its tone approx- 
imates closely to that of the Grand, and has 
a depth and power which adapt it for the per- 
formance of the most brilliant music. 


THE DRESS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


A famous foreign man-dr ker, who 
should know, has remarked that the women 
of America are foremost in tasteful dressing. 
They are not such slaves to fashion as to wear 
any garment or employ any fabric or color 
simply because it is the mode, but as the first 
essential demand that their costumes shall 
possess the elements that will combine har- 
moniously with their form, complexion and 
carriage, and also display fitness to the season 
or occasion when the garments are to be worn. 
The great variety of Summer silks, light and 
soft, that may be advantageously used at the 
present season have corfsiderable interest for 
ladies of taste, and the demand for them dur- 
ing the current month is likely to be enor- 
mous. Messrs. James McCreery & Co. have 
transferred large lots of such light silks as 
Damassé¢, Surah and similar fabrics from their 
wholesale department to their retail counters, 
and now, at a time when everybody wants to 
buy, they have made sweeping reductions (in 
some cases amounting to one-third the value) 
in the prices of these goods. 


COMPLIMENT 10 AMERICAN OrGANS.—A 
dispatch from Milan, Italy, says that at the 
opening of the Grand Industrial Exposition, 
now in progress there, the American Organs 
made by Mason & Hamlin were played before 
the Royal family by Carlo Ducci of Rome, 
and were warmly complimented by the Queen 
in person.—Boston Daily Journal. 


IN BUYING FacE PowDER, which seems to 
have become an indispensable article of a 
lady’s toilet, one should take pains to secure 
the best. This is manufactured by Ricksecker 
& Co., 146 William St., or may be procured in 


any of the leading drug and fancy stores. 


| edged in its earliest subsequent issue. 


investment will turn out a prize or-a blank.. 


Mr. STEPHEN A. SPENCER, formerly of 
Sixth Avenue, has opened his new carpet store 
at No. 701 Broadway, near Fourth St., where 
he offers for sale a choice assortment of car- 
pets, oil-cloths, linoleum, etc., at reasonable 
prices. The store is in the vicinity of this 
office, and subscribers of The Christian Union 
on their way to Washington Square may find 
it convenient to pay Mr. Spencer a call. 


WantTep.—A short-hand writer, without 
experience, who is willing to do his best at a 
very moderate price, may hear of an opening 
by addressing The Christian Union office, 
22 Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement 
in another column of the twelve-dollar watch, 
sold by the World Manufacturing Company. 


THE SPECIAL ATTENTION of Ministers is 
called to Rev. Elijah Horr’s advertisement in 
another column. 


Farmers and Threshermen look out for the 
** Starved Rooster Thresher” in next week’s paper. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of gll new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases. } 


INTERNATIONAL NEws Co., N. Y. 

** London Illustrated News.” 

** London Graphic.” 

GEO. MuNRO, 17 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 
_ 119 St. Porter Square.” By B. L. Farjeon. 

“The Huguenots.” By G. P. R. James. 

** Mansfield Park.” By Jane Austin. 

**Sir Brook Fossbrooke.” By Chas Lever. 

PuHi.turpes & Hunt, N. Y. 

“‘Our Brother in Black.” By the Rev. A. G- 
Haybrook, D.D. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston and New York. 

**Stories from Old English Poetry.” By Abby 8. 
Richardson. A collection of well-told tales from 
Chaucer, Shakespeare and Spenser. 

“Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book.” By T. B. Al- 
drich. Selections from the poetical works of Mr. 
Aldrich. 

**Underbrush.” By Jas. T. Fields. A new edi- 
tion of a collection of short and gossipy papers. 

A. 8. BARNES & Co., N. Y. 

Jas. H. Worman’s ** Second German Book.” 

H. R. Stevens’s Book on * Ensilage.” 

Cuas. W. Scaver, Cambridge, Mass. 


*(Edipus Tyrannus.” By Wm. W. Newell. A 
translation into English verse. 
CuHaAs. SCRIBNER’s Sons, N. Y. 
* Woman’s Handiwork in Modern Homes.” By 


Constance C. Harrison. Illustrating the present 
condition of the decorative arts in the household. 
“The Steam House.” Part Second. By Jules 


Verne. 
E. CuaxtTon & Co., Phila. 


“Ninth vol. Swedenborg Library.” By B. F. 


Barrett. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


* Rosecraft.” By Wm. M. F. Round. | 
AMERICAN TRACT SocieEry, N. Y. 
**Theo and Hugo.” By Mary B. Wyllys. 
G. P. PuTNAm’s Sons, 27 W 23d St., N. Y. 
** David Hartley and Jas. Mill.” By G. 8. Bower, 
M.A. The latest contribution to the series of 
English Philosophers. 
**Sordello.” By Fred May Holland. A drama. 
* Journal of a Farmer’s Daughter.” By Elaine 
Goodale. Keprinted from The Christian Union. 

E. & J. B. YouNG, Cooper Union, N. Y. 
“The Variorum Edition of the New Testament.” 
THos. WHITTAKER, Bible House, N. Y. 

“ A WiseDiscrimination the Church’s Need.” By 
Thos. W. Dudley, D.D. : 

RoBERT CARTER & Bros., 530 Broadway, N. Y. 

‘The Inquirer Directed to the Work of the Holy 
Spirit.” By the Rev. O. Winslow, D.D. | 

“The Cedar Christian.” By the Rev. T. L. Cuy- 
ler, D.D. 

D. APPLETON & Co., 5 Bond St., N. Y. 

*“* Military History of Gen. U. S. Grant.” By Gen. 
Badeau. 

‘“‘The Fathers of the Third Century.” By the 
Rev. Geo. A. Jackson. Short sketches. 

** Louki’s Laras.” By D. Bikelas. 

** The Great Violinists and Pianists.” 
T. Ferris. 

‘‘ The Home Garden.” By Ella Rodman Church. 

‘The Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” By 
W. R. Smith. 


By George 


MAGAZINES. 


American Art Journal, Edinburgh Review, Amer- 
ican Antiquarian, London Quarterly, Unitarian Re- 
view, American Journal of Philology, The Sunday 
Magazine, Appleton’s Journal, Harper’s Magazine. 

PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, ETC. 

The Wine Miracle, by the Rev. J. F. Diener (Lu- 
theran Pub. Soc., Philadelphia), Prophetic Times 
and Watch Tower (Philadelphia), Manual of the — 
M. E. Church, The Brahmo Somaj (Calcutta), Pro- 
phecy of Habakkuk (Yale College), Divine Veracity 
and Divine Justice (C. Kegan Paul & Co., London), 
Political Economy and Political Science, by 
of Political Education. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


FEARFUL 
RESPONSIBILITY.” 


A STORY BY 


Ww. D. HOWELLS, 


Begins in the June number of SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY, and will be completed in July. 


THE JUNE SCRIBNER 


Contains three full-page pictures engraved by 
Cole, and many features of especial timeliness 
—amiong them a fully illustrated description 
of St. Gaudens’s statue of Admiral Farra- 
gut (to be unveiled in New York, May 25th) ; 


A REVIEW OF 
THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, 


By Prof. Fisher, of New Haven,—a_ paper of 
the greatest value to readers of the Revision, 
pointing out and giving the reasons for many 
of the important changes ; ; a large A ggg of 
Lord Beaconsfield, engrave Cole; a 
full-page reproduction of “deh epage’s 
painting, ‘Joan of Arc”; ‘The Sanitary Cons 
dition of New York: The Remed y, by 
Col. Waring,—a paper of interest and import- 
ance to where; special 
apers for the country . Roe and Peter 
fenderson; **A Rainy with U:cle 
Remus’? 5 ‘the second part of Geo. W. Cable’s 
novelette, **Madame Delphine,’? etc. 


Price35 cts ; $4.00 a year. Sold everywhere. 
SCRIBNER & Co., New York. 


APPL STONS 


HOME BOOKS. 


THIRD VOLUME NOW READY. 


The Home Garden. 


By R. CHURCH. 
trations. 


With numerous Ilus- 


A ppletons’ Home-Books are a Series of New Hand- 
Volumes at low price, devoted to ali Subjects per- 
taining to Home and the Horsehoid, 


NOW READY: 
BUILDING A HOME. Illustrated. 
HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. Illustrated. 
THE HOME GARDEN. Illustrated. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


Bound in cloth, flexible, with illuminated 
design. 12mo. Price 60 cents each. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
138&5 Bonp STREET, NEw YORK. 


Oxford Edition. 
REVISED TESTAMENT. 
Good type, cloth binding, 25 Send 
N. & SONS 
7 Park Row, New York. 
1 for Sunday. School and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, rents, Teachers, 
vent free to any address on application. 
PHILLIPS & HU NT, Publishers, New-York. 
Re evo ution. 
To esp pg 

; wake up the slow booksellers who 

are inclined to fag to sleep in the summer, instead of, 
Chea Books. us, 

we have concluded to publish a few more cheap books. 
If we are to name him at all, 

e list w € 
Shakespeare, and will gi 
Merchant of Venice” or 


and get the first copy, ready May 1 
Young and children” Catalogue 
ome the Fe ood people who delight 
ers,from for- 
amiet™ or 


‘hre pla in beau. 
hree 


Irving's wonderful, delightful, tofore 
inaccess ketch Book,” whic 


ble. h contains the incom. 
rable an nkle ou can 
ve for a dime, prinkle, | yo rice A Dime. 
ve you “Tom Brown 


Tom Brown the best boy 
book ever written, except Ro Crusoe, which 


ou can have also cents. Tc 
z those who Cr uae: delight in fic tion. 
vooper one oO @ most justiy 


erican novels, and 
ley’s *“‘Hypa 


which ite ver very ohicans. 


nt of famous histori ction. These are only epee 
mens of the blish, are all in 
type, neatly pri nted, and in the broad si e Ol or 
other “‘side” or “ square’ but handy pocket 
va umes, of course in paper bind Our motto. how 
ever, has always been that a book worth readi: g is 
worth preserving, a8 well as worth owning, and our 
tango list of standard boo books, to which we are making 
additions, with unprece dented in the 
pu blishinz, are all elegantly and strongly boun 
cloth or better style, and sod at prices ey oxtionates ay 
low with in paper covers, ssue these few 
only in pam »hlet specimens rot of 
our literature, and ili not be 


long continued. 600 Bo oksellers 


throu tthe 

Uni Canet are preps red to either abun- 
dantl supply. or liberal! er our publications, 
We give liberal terms to clubs where no bookseller acts 
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A CYCLOPADIA WAR. 


puted to extend back into the !ast century, and whose | 
ie Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. The largest and | 
lication ever issued 


An honored house whose history 
wealth has been estimated at $8,000,000, is that of J 


“qnost important pub- . Lippincott & Co. 


by them was in con- 
— of Chambers, 


of " B50, af redue- 
n e price 
ure with British house, 


compiete, in gxreat octavo volumes. 


public ge the Lippin- 


in coamaanabiben ath was said) of the Lippincotts making changes in the American edition contrary to the spirit 

while still using the of Chambers, 

to the still lower price of $25. Now, in the O. O O 

by the spirit of rivalry, but by the — 5 and laudable purpose of placing useful 

knowiedye within reach of the people, with out regard to the question of profit or of 

loss to themselves ee oo Paps issuing an edition of this same great work, Chambers’s Ency ap seeageom which is | 

said to be revised to da (edition of 7. something with census figures altered ?), which they are offering | 

at the wonderfully low price of $15 ba work 

Even at this astounding! y low pri 

urchases are made in large quantity. The 

to oices at the multiplication of good books ~ _ prices, and the AMERICAN Book .Ex- 

CHANGE is delighted with the oppertens nitine with the great publishing houfe of 

Lippincott in furthering the sale of t Po Saat, and to detntuetrate the earnestness of their rood-wil! they | 

propose, so long as the Lippincotts choose to continue the manufacture at this nominal price, to furnish po 

rice of $9.50 per se FE d e 50 cents for cost o 

ree Advertisement. 


andling), ‘delivered in 
express or freight to any part of the United States 
or Canada. Considering the munificent liberality of the mp gd terme, it has reemed a great pity that 
their modes nd we therefore supplement their gener- 


le tg prevent them from advertising more widely, 


osity by scattering this advertisement broadcast for them at our cacaeane. 


The Literary Revolution 


” Has not the honor of acentury’s history, and its present cash capital is on'y about $175,000. It was started 
only so long ago as September, 1875, with $70 cash and a few o!d books, and two years thereafter had reached 
the dignity of a garret in an Ann Street junk-shop, its ‘‘army” consisting of one man and axmall boy, 


Chambers s Encyclopaedia 
yoke. January, 147%, the 


Revoiution had bE sufficient strength to print one small volume, which was increased to a produce t 
in 1880 of over one million volumes. Its business offices aud retail store now occupy entire a magnificent six- 
story bui'ding ou Broadway, and its factories several other buildings e|sewhere in the city 
and it gives employment to about 600 hands. 6. OO. One item of its present Jarve Jist of standare 

mb! ications is an edition of Chambers’s En- ot opedia, in 15 handy besutifui c'oth- 

ound volumes, which it is selling at the low rice of $6 perret (ately reduced from $7.50). 
This edition is a verbatim reprint of the Losdon edition of 1880 Veutend of that of 1ls--ixty somethiny, as in 
the case of the Lippincotts, with ts alteration of a few census figures). Chambers’s Encye opedia, how- 
ever, be | K | d conte y 
ex pectec at such a work, edited and pub- 
lished fora foreign mar- U n i ve rSa Nn OW c ge ket, wou'd give as much 
prominence to Ameri- cau topics as American 
readers mirht desire. To raps, these and other deficiencies, we ire now Gad under the titie of the ‘* Li- 
brary of Universal Know!edze,” a new edition in fifteen large octavo voluines, iarge type, in which a large 
force of American editors and ’writers have added about 15,000 topics, covering about 2,000 oe tavo pager, 
cent. larger than the original Cham- | ers’s, 1 per cent, larger than ppie- 
ton’s, and 20 per cent. larger u mM p ant Johnson's ame Of this edi- 
tion, "ten volumes are now ready delivery, Volume 1 be ready 
May 20, and the remaining volaiaeae at intervals of a few days thereafter. Price per voluime in c! fot “Bl; in 
hal Russia, gilt top, 81.50. 

‘* First come, first served,” is an old motto which we have suyplemented by ‘* Lowest prices to ear'iest 
purchasers, ” and ac cordingly, on this edition, we are for a few days offering the 10 volumes now published 
at the net price of $8.75. This price will very shortiy be increased, 

Of course the 14, (v0 topics and 3,000 pages of new matter added in this edition are not to be found either 
in the Lippincott edition, nor in our own $6 edition. Both of thein, however, are exce!'ent works, remarka- 
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The Seaside tibrary-| for Sunday Schools. 


THE BEACON LIGHT, gunday School Song 


NEY and] and E. A. E A. HOFFMAN. Seana ies mailed 
for 30 cents. Liberal reduction for DitT- 
KON & Co. respectfully call attention to the marked 
impwereneens which is apparent in their newer publi- 
cations for Sunday Schools. e best talent in the 
country has been employed in pede dling them, and 
they have been received with marked favor. THE 
BEACON L1GHuT is the work of two of the best hymn 
and tune composers in the country, is a carefully 
‘winnowed”’ k, on!ty the best 100 out of 500 mann- 
scripts having been retained. We ha 
Sunday School hymus better than 


Now ready, in eves, type, and 
printed on fine tinted paper, 


SEASIDE LIBRARY NO. 1,000, 
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THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, and 


the Authorized Version of the New Tes- 
tament, in parallel columns, side by 
side, on same page, with Tischendorf’s 
Notes. Part I., containing the Gos- 
pels, 20 cts. 
THE REVISED NEWTESTAMENT, and 
the Authorized Version of the New Tes- 
' tament, in parallel columns, side by 
side, on same page, with Tischendorf’s 
Notes. Part I1., containing Acts of 
the Apostles tu Revelation, 20 cts. 


ve not many 


** Love of the Saviour, tender and precious, 
Deeper and brozder than ocean or sea, 
Stronger than death, so pure and so gracious, 
Oh, in thy fullness flow sweetly to me.’ 


or 


**He who conquers, wins a crown 
When he lays his armor down, 
For we bear the cross no more 
When we reach the golden shore,” <« 


Attention is also directed to White Robes (30cts. ) 
by Abbey and Munger; and to Gieed News (35cts. ) 
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Revised New Testament 


Free to Alt! 


ERS OF SACRED SONG, ARE FOUND 
IN THIS COLLECTION. 


It contains 32 pages in excess of the usual 

number in books of its class, nnd embraces 

239 Hymns and 170 Tunes,at the old popular 

price, $30 per 100 copies in board covers. 

A Specimen in Paper Cover sent on receipt |” 
of 25 cents. 


Free to You! 


Containing not only the Revised Text, but much His- 
rical matter of t interest tained i 
ciher edition. “Large volume of about BIGLOW & MAIN, 
coun 713 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
8-cent 
Evo ‘cent stam 16 East Ninth Street, New York. 


nection with the: 


the same Encyclopaedia was brought down | 
glorious year of 1581, moved, of course, not | 


allow the large discount of 40 per cent. when 
army of the Literary Revolution always re- | 


Charles Sos 


A New Illustrated Popular 
‘Commentary on the New Testament, 


To be completed in four volumes, royal 8vo. 


Prepared by British and American Scholars of 
_ the Leading Evangelical Denominations. 


PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 


| General Editor. 


_ The work has an international as 
well as interdenominational character. 
It is the joint product of well-known 
British and American Biblical schol- 
ars of different churches, chiefly select- 
ed from the members of the Anglo- 
American Bible Revision Committees ; 
special care being given to the revision 
of the text, and every important change 
in the authorized version will be found 
in this commentary carefully explain- 
ed.. This conmentary, therefore, has 
a special value in view of the publica- 
tion of the Revised Bible. 

The maps have bcen prepared under 
the supervision of Prof. Arnold Guyot, 
Princeton, and the material for the 
pictorial illustration furnished by the 
Rev. William M. Thomson, D.D., au- 
thor of The Land and Book.” 


Already Published 


Volume I. Comprising an introduction and 
the Gospe!s of Matthew, Mark and Luke. 
By Prof. Philip Schaff, D.D., and Prof. 
Matthew B. Riddle, D.D. 

Volume II. John. By Prof. Wm. Milligan 
and Prof. Wm. 
Acts. By J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of 
Chester, and Canon Donald Spence. 

Each volume illustrated by nearly 100 original 
engravings on wood, and full-page maps 
and plans. Royal8vo, cloth extra, price $6. 


*.* For sale by ali booksellers, or sent, prepaid, 
upon receipt of the price, by 
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BIBLE TERMIN OLOGY. 
By Rev. J. H. PETTINGELL, 


Author of ‘* Homi'etical Index, ” ** Theological Tri- 
lemma,” ete., "ete. 
A complete Thesaurus of textual citations relating to 
THE NATURE AND DESTINY_ OF MAN. 
Thoroughly discusses the meaning of the following 
crucial .terms: Sou/—Spirit—Life— Death — Hell— 
Punishinent— Eve Jasting Destruction—Eternal--The 
Great Salvation—The Unspeakable Gist, ete., ete. It 
is expecially timely in affording the means of compar- 
ing the Old and Revised Versions. % ages. ce, 
by. mail, manila cover, 75 cents; cloth, 90 cents. 
Aliso, by the same author, ‘*Piatonism va. 
tiunity. ” 100 pages, 30 cents. Both books together, $1. 
J. D. BROWN, 506 Minor St., Philadelphia, “Pa. 


MINISTERS, ATTENTION, 


I wish to bring to ia. notice a NEW MARRIAGE 
CERTIFICATE (designed by the late Dr. Arm- 
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graved and printed on the finest quality of ty 
Bristol Board. Prices: per copy: $1.50 
dozen; or, per hundred. Addre 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIII, No. 20. 


The Home. 


SHOES AND GLOVES.* 


TNO be well shod and well gloved, the French say, is 

to be well dressed, and certainly the handsomest 
costume is spoiled by shabby, ill-fitting shoes, or soiled, 
ripped gloves. It is in these little matters that true re- 
finement and taste are shown, and those do not dress 
well who expend so much on the larger articles of a 
season’s outfit that they are unable to supply them- 
selves properly with the smaller accessories which give 
finish and freshness to the whole. We will glance this 
week at some of the new styles that are offered in these 
two departments of dress. : 

Shoes are shown this season which really deserve the 
name of ‘‘cOmmon sense” Which is applied to them. 
The soles are broad, the heels low and _ straight, and 
the shoes are wide at the toe, giving room to the foot 
to spread naturally in walking. Made of pebble-goat 
or straight grain, the price is from $38.50 to $5, and 
the same shoe in French kid is $5. They are also made 
with the foxings of straight grain and the uppers of 
kid or diagonal cloth. For nicer shoes those made of 
French kid, with small, round box toes, arched instep 
and high concave heel, are preferred. They cost $5, or 
$8 if they are hand-made. : 

Low shoes are made either to tie or button, and the 
price varies from $2 to $3.75, with the style and qual- 
ity of the materials used. The low walking shoes 
with broad heels are very nice for summer wear, as 
they protect the foot sufficiently, yet are cooler than a 
high boot. Another style has boxed toes and soles 
which are made to look very light by having the edges 
beveled, though they are really thick enough to wear 
out of doors. 

As long as such expensive and elaborate stockings 
are worn, low slippers and open fancy shoes will be 
chosen for dress occasions. The shape which has 
narrow box toes and high French heels is still most 
worn. These are sometimes made of brocaded ma- 
terial to correspond with the dress or of fine French 
kid embroidered with silk or beads. Plainer slippers 
have two narrow straps which button across the in. 
step and are trimmed in a variety of pretty ways. The 
prices range from $1.50 to $3.50. 

Boots for young girls come in the same styles that 
we have described, but at little lower prices. Shoes 
for small children are still made with the sensible 
spring heels, which are safer and more comfortable for 
little feet than a regular heel. 

The length of one’s gloves in the present mode need 
only be limited by the length of one’s purse and arms. 
The ‘‘ Mousquetaire” or ‘‘ Bernhardt,” which is popu- 
lar, is not made shorter than a six-button length, and 
with evening dresses ten and twelve-button lengths are 
worn. These gloves, which are buttonless, draw loosely 
over the arm, giving the wrinkled appearance which is 
considered stylish at present, and is an old fashion 
revived. In undressed kid the price is $1.75 for a 
six-button length, and increases to $3.25 for a twelve- 
button length. In dressed kid the six-button length 
costs $2.90. Buttoned gloves are worn equally with 
the Bernhardt gloves, but have increased in length 
since the latter were introduced. Four buttons is the 
smallest number generally worn, and six and eight but- 
tons are quite as much in demand. Fine dressed kid 
is preferred this season, though many undressed gloves 
are still sold. Some of the new shades for spring are 
very dark—as black, blue, ebony, brown and green- 
black—and brighter tints will be used later.+ For the 
best quality and brands which are warranted the prices 
vary from $1.75 to $2.20 for four-button gloves of 
dressed kid, and undressed kid of the same length and 
quality cost $1.75. But there are other and less ex- 
pensive brands of kid and gloves made of fine lamb- 
skin, which though not warranted, are recommended 
for ordinary wear and will prove satisfactory. White 
castor gloves for riding and driving will be worn this 
summer, and cost $1.75 for four buttons. 

Lisle thread gloves are shown similar to the Bern- 
hardt and cost 75 cents for a medium length. A very 

nice glove, made of silk and thread, which is stronger 
than pure silk, can be bought in this style, both black 
and colored, for 80 cents. Other thread gloves have 
plain, long-buttoned wrists, or else the lace tops, which 
are held in place by bands of elastic. They cost from 
50 cents to 75 cents for a good quality. Silk gloves 
come in similar styles, and a four-button glove of the 
first quality costs $1.50, though very pretty silk gloves 
can be bought for less than this. Black silk gloves, 
with long lace tops, costing $2.00, are very nice for 
ladies who are in mourning, as black kid gloves are not 
pleasant for summer wear. 

A great many lace mitts are shown, not only in black 
but fancy colors, as light blue, flesh, pearl, old gold and 


* Thanks are returned to Lord & Taylor, A. Alexander, A. T. 
Stewart & Co., Harris Bros., and B. Altman & Co., for information. 


They are very fine in texture and are both styl- 
ish and pleasant to wear. They are made with or 
without fingers and of various lengths. Short ones, 
without fingers or with half-fingers, cost from 50 cents 
to $2.00 or $3.00. Longer mitts of a very nice quality 
can be bought for $1.50, or one can add another cipher 
and pay as high as $15.00 for these delicate hand 
coverings if they choose. 


white. 


IN AND ABOUT THE COOKING 
SCHOOL. 


PROTEST THE SECOND. 


EVERAL years of experiment in the work of cre- 
ating that complex and mystical institution called 
a home have reduced our confident beginnings to the 
state of abject humility ascribed to Newton when 
he regarded himself as a child picking up pebbles on 
the shore of a boundless sea of knowledge. The farther 
we explored our domestic kingdom the greater became 
our zeal to discover its yet unrevealed treasures and 
make them our own. 

The nearest avenue open at the present time for ac- 
quiring housewifely wisdom was the ‘‘ New Century 
Cooking School”; so we donned a hat and went to 
one of its evening sessions in search of skill and possi- 
bly of ideas. 

Paterfamilias went with us the first time, by way of 
bestowing his benediction upon the enterprise; but 
after that we took Mary Ann, whose attendance was 
likely to be of more benefit to the family. Besides we 
knew this little fayor conferred upon our tidy and 
faithful serving maid, as a kind attention, would come 
back to us in finer flavors and tenderer fibers of our 
daily food. 

The old hall of Franklin Institute, where science al- 
most nightly for a century gone has dispensed its latest 


blessings, may have had larger, but never a more atten- 


tive audience. A hundred or more ladies, with perhaps 
a tenth as many gentlemen, with entire freedom took 
notes, asked questions and made requests. 

Upon the platform was a gas stove, a long table with 
the implements used, and behind it, daintily molding 
bread and talking as she worked, stood the lady director 
of the school. In.a white cap and apron, with cultured 
word and pleasant tone, she could not have looked more 
thoroughly the lady or more womanly and sweet had 
she been playing the piano or modeling flowers in her 
own parlor. 

Everything in the processes of work was so quickly 
and skillfully managed and so simplified by analysis 
that the most difficult combinations were made practi- 
cal to the understanding of all. 

Dishes of whipped cream, entrées of fish, Mayonnaise 
salads, delicate croquettes, tender steaks, palatable 
warmed-over meats, etc., were seen, tasted and tested, 
and the timid, self-distrusting ones went away hope- 
ful. 

Household science thus illustrated takes a new dig- 
nity. So attractive it seems that we might call it the 
art work and poetry of chemistry had it not a deeper 
meaning than this. When shall we learn to think less 
of skillful cookery as a means simply of gratifying ap- 
petite and fancy, and more of it as a supply of the ele- 
ments which living forces are to weave into tissues of 
body and spirit ? 

And just here begins our protest. Several times dur- 
ing the evening arose the mental inquiry, What is there 
in this work that is degrading? Why should ladies be 
afraid of their own kitchens? Why may they not as- 
sume at will any office in their own households, even to 
sweeping its door-steps if need be, without a horrified 
leveling of eye-glasses by the neighborhood? One 
thing women must learn: they can never bring to per- 
fection any work of which they are ashamed. To 
win in any calling or gain a desirable object one must 
become a devotee and disciple in pursuit of it. As a 
whole is made up of its parts, what chance is there for 
success in the work of home building if its details are 
left to the charge of underbred, imported domestics ? 
What chance that the structure will be a temple of rest 
and rejoicing for final years ? 

A second look at the audience showed it with few ex- 
ceptions to be matrons who have practiced long enough 
in their especial spheres to know the value of the 
knowledge here given. But where were the young 
housekeepers, the daughters out of school, the matrons- 
to-be, who could here learn what they would have to 
work years to gain alone? In all this great city there 
should be more than a dozen young ladies who have an 
interest in learning how to cook and in practicing the 
art when learned. No fear that their accomplish- 
ments would be thrown away, for of the “brains” 
needed in triumphant housekeeping ‘the half was 
never told.” 

Laicus’s letter gives a man’s opinion of an unwoman- 
ly, cowardly disrespect of housework. Let us hope it 


may become the universal woman’s view also. Loyal- 


ty to our own future interests demands this, for by this 
foolish prejudice intelligent girls of our own national- 
ity are kept out of the service and our homes are de- 
prived of efficient and needed help. Thousands of 
unoccupied women dwindle out joyless lives and die 
in want who would do housework except for the social 
disfavor which attaches to those who follow it. 

An advertisement in a daily city paper for a copyist . 
at three dollars a week will bring immediately—and 
over and over again—not less than two hundred an- 
swers from young ladies, many of them graduates of 
our public schools, who want something to do. Three 
dollars a week !—to board themselves and pay car fare 
—less than half the wages of a hired girl who has 
board and home furnished her! How many of these 
young ladies could be induced to learn to cook and do 
general housework for a living? How many parents 
would consent that their daughters should go into a 
friend’s home to assist in the work, though they might 
easily consent that they should stand behind a counter 
and receive impudent stares all day long, or bend over 
a copyist’s desk repeating the same stupid letter week 
after week? Which experience would be likely to 
make them the most capable and healthy, and there- 
fore the happiest, both as girls and wives? 

Does it not depend upon the ladies of the land them- 
selves to overturn this cauldron of heartache and weari- 
ness, and put into it sweetness and peace? When we 
shall learn to honor such work both in our own prac- 
tice and in those who lend their faithful labor to serve 
us, we shall win the help of many of our own country- 
women instead of having to depend upon refugees 
from overcrowded China or the wooden-headed igno- 
rance of Irish emigrants, whom we often but too justly 
regard as aliens and of some other humanity than our 
own. 

A New England woman has sat down and cried with 
vexation at the results of the injustice which reacts 
upon housekeepers themselves, and claims the servi- 
tude reversed among farmers’ wives, who. above all 
others are troubled to find well-trained help. We will 
let her speak: 

** To read of all those thousands of women stifled, poisoned, choked 
and starved in New York, and not one could I get to be head in my 
kitchen! I don’t suppose you have any idea of the humble deference 
we farmers’ wives pay to our help. If there is a Fourth of July or a 
Sunday-school picnic, or any merry-making, it is the girl who goes, 
as a matter of course, and her employer stays at home. 

“In the face of all these things, who can expect me to feel very 
badly when I read these dreadful descriptions of the working women 
in New York? All over the land there are pleasant country homes, 
with plenty of good food and fresh air, and good wages for compara- 
tively light work, that are suffering for the want of these women, and 
yet there they stay and starve, and die, and suffer abuse and privation 
and perhaps insult, and ‘can’t go into the country.’ If some of these 
benevolent people of wealth, opportunity and leisure, who get up 
decorative art rooms and help women to paint candles, or protective 
reunions that browbeat ninety cents a week, or whatever it is, from 
rascally employers—if some of these active people will only set them- 
selves to work to coax these women out of lingering starvation in the 
city to health and plenty in the country, thousands of overworked 
wives and mothers will thank them. The thing that made me the 
maddest in that article was where the writer said there were only 
three industries open to working women, and left out entirely the 
department of household service, in which there is always abundant 
food and air, wholesome exercise, good and sure return in money, 
and a demand that is eager, anxious, and far exceeding the supply; 
and I did not like the omission any better because it just reflects the 
existing state of things. What is the bar that shuts out thousands of 
starving, suffering women from this abundant pasture? Is there 
some hidden law which has decreed that this rich harvest shall be 
reaped by foreigners alone, and that American women shall sew 
themselves to death before they will be servants? If that last word 
is the secret barrier, if women like tyranny from foremen better than 
the anxious deference of a mistress—if they choose to suffer insult, 
starvation, disease and death before being called servants—then I can 
give them only such pity as we bestow on those who willfully destroy 
themselves.” 


AN OPEN LETTER. 

Dear Home: 7 
HE articles recently published, ‘‘ What Shall We Do 
with the Mothers?” must have stirred the think- 
ing powers of many who read them. The very title 
sends a thrill to one’s heart. What shall we do with 
the mothers? Why, there never seems to be a question 
as to what we shall do with.our fine china or best sil- 
ver or jewels! Common sense tells us to treasure 
them up with the best possible care. And yet many 
of us must admit the possibility of such a question in 
regard to the greatest of our earthly treasures. I have 


-sometimes listened to a minister trying to find language 


in which to express his idea of the love of God, while 
right before him were a hundred mothers whose whole 
lives were animated by self-denying love. ‘Surely the 
best definition that our earthly perception is capable of 
understanding of God’s love is that it is mother love 
spiritualized. Like as a mother pitieth her children 
seems to express the love of God more fully and ten- 
derly; for it is the mother love which prompts the 
daily self-denial, the untiring smile and sweet names 
which come so spontaneously to the mother’s lip. It is 
the unwearying hand of the mother that smooths the — 
little one’s pathway ; it is the mother who sympathizes ; 
in short, it is the mother who molds, and that is saying 
all. ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know them,” is a truth 


which fills with pride many a mother heart ; yet we are 
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daily brought face to face with the sad fact that much 
of this human fruit, lovely though it be, evinces a de- 
sire to have done with the parent tree ; hence the query, 
What shall be done with the mothers? The mother, 
rocking her first-born, looks forward to the day when 
her child shall honor and obey her; but let her look 
backward, and see if she herself knew the meaning of 
that holy word mother until now. She finds herself 
lacking in a thousand duties toward her mother which 
she would fain exact from her child. It is only when 
motherhood comes that one rightly knows how to bea 
good daughter, and often then it is too late. In study- 
ing the whole question from the double standpoint of 
daughter and mother, it seems to me that the true 


mother needs a counter balance to her self-denial in 


order to preserve a dignified equilibrium. Judicious 
self-denial and judicious self-assertion are the two ele- 
ments whose union will produce that beautiful dignity 
of motherhood which is never put in the background 
and made secondary. If mothers could impress upon 
themselves at the very beginning of maternity that 
their lives were of a dual nature, that the mother is 
not only to be the tender, pitying, helping friend, but 
that she has also to fill the God-given position of the 
head of the household, the regent whose scepter shall 
only pass from her hands when she shall have entered 
upon her celestial inheritance, then we should see’ no 
more such unnatural sights as a mother deposed in her 
own household. 

How many homes we know where the mother isa 
worn-out piece of furniture—or perhaps a dumb-waiter 
would express it better—and ‘the girls” are all-potent! 
The girls have their way about everything; they bring 
in their innovations and change the whole order of the 
home; they break long-established rules, and interfere 
in a dozen ways with the comfort of their parents. As 
Marian Harland says, these girls are among the sweet- 
est, brightest of the land, and should they be accused 
of want of filial regard, would indignantly resent it. 
In thinking it over one can see that this does not hap- 
pen all at once, but by degrees. The girls are doing 
only what they have done all their lives, and the thought 
brings the fault home to the mother. Yes, it is un- 
doubtedly her mistake, born of her love for her chil- 
dren. She began when they were little by sacrificing 
everything to them. She saved for them, she denied 
herself for them, she stayed at home ‘that they might 
go away, she dressed shabbily that they might look 
well. Even as very young girls they discovered that 
she would give up anything for them, and human na- 
ture compelled them to take advantage of it, until 
finally the mother is only the slave of the ring to bring 
that which her daughters desire. — | 

Should not the woman, the wife and the head, have 
claims which should not be swallowed up by that 
of mother? Is not her duty to herself as well as to 
her children? Should not the chosen head of the 
household exact due deference? The mother should 
keep herself of first importance. It may cost her an 
effort to keep a conspicuous place in her own house; 
her advancing years and many cares may make her 
avoid the trouble which she must take to preserve her 
place. Her children are seizing every new and fresh 
idea; she must seize them too. She must make her- 
self an agreeable necessity to them, read, talk and 
walk with them, keep herself young for them. But 
all this demands time, and time must be taken for it if 
the mother wishes to be also the confidante and friend 
of her children. It seems to be one of the mistakes of 
mothers that they take no time for their children. In 
their immaculate housewifery and anxiety to have 
everything done, the children’s mental wants are often 
overlooked. The mother forgets her own childhood as 
she sews away the bright hours, and plans how much 
is to be done each day. The children outgrow her, live 
in a newer, fresher world, and when she has toiled 
away her earlier years and expects a reward, she 
realizes that she is ignorant and old fogy. She has 
ministered to the physical wants alone, and her chil- 
dren have learned to do without her because she never 
had time. She finds herself outside the pale of their 
confidence because she knows nothing of their inner 
lives. We read much of the household gods of the 
ancients, of the way they were enshrined and deified, 
and how in times of trouble the first thought was al- 
ways for the safety of the cherished Lares. Could 
those inanimate things ever be the comfort which every 
one might find a mother to be? Every household 
should place her on an altar as a divinity, and bring to 
it the heart’s purest homage. No matter what may be 
her imperfections, the thought that she is ‘‘mother” 
should efface them. Let her remember how much de- 
pends upon the position she takes in the beginning ; 
the innocent children are quick to learn what they can 
and what they cannot do, and some time they will be 
shrewd men and women; then what happiness for her 
if at a beautiful old age, they still regard her as guide, 
adviser and earthly friend! Saray G. 8. Prarr. 
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HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 


SCALDED BABIEs.—Some babies scream at the sight of a 
bath. No wonder! They perhaps have been scalded or 
frozen, and if they have they remember it. That is, the 
water has been too cold or too warm. 

It may be a foolish idea; but I entertain the old-fa 
notion that mothers owe it to their babies to at least give 
them their bath, and if that is impossible, to attend to the 
temperature themselves. 

Three-quarters of the nurses employed to tend children are 
without judgment, are thoughtless, and often worse, and no 
more fit to be trusted with tender babies than wolves. In- 
deed, I think I would rather trust my baby with a good, re- 
spectable wolf than with some of the cross nurses I see on 
the streets and in the parks with some one’s darlings. 

I always give my baby his bath, and he loves it. Yet, 
through carelessness, I once turned him against it, so that 
for days he rebelled at the sight of the tub; and although it 
was months ago, and he likes it as well as ever now, he al- 
ways asks, ‘‘ Hot?” and when I say, ‘‘ No,” repeats ‘‘ No” in 
a very satisfied tone. 

Let the hot and cold water thoroughly mingle, and try the 
temperature in the end farthest from the spigots, remember- 
ing that a child’s little body cannot bear a heat that would 
not be uncomfortable for a hand. If achild dislikes the bath 
give him a pair of floating ducks, or a little boat, and he will 
learn to enjoy it, and long for it. Don’t scald the babies 
nor freeze them, and they will never rebel at the bath. 

Mrs. 8. F. 8. 


hi med 


You will pardon the liberty I take in writing, but I wished to ask 
you a few important questions, and as I am a great invalid and do not 
go out much, I hope you will kindly answer them. I want a good re- 
ceipt for that tempting dish; 7. ¢., tapioca pudding. 2d. Do you, can 
you believe that Jonah was swallowed by a whale? 3d. Can you send 
mea corn medicine? 4th. Can you give me the signification of - ? 
5th. My oldest daughter, sixteen years old, has a great desire to be 
upon the stage; her talent for acting is so great that I have been de- 
liberating whether I should take her from school and let her follow 
her evident vocation. Mrs. H. 8. B. 


1st. Soak one cup of tapioca in enough cold water to cover 
it two hours; drain off the water, if it be not all absorbed; 
soak two hours longer in one quart of milk, which should be 
slightly warmed. When the tapioca is quite soft, heat two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; add it, with the yolks of five eggs, well beaten, to the 
milk and tapioca; lastly, add the whites of the five eggs, stir 
well, and bake in a buttered dish. Eat warm with a sweet 
sauce. 

2d. The Bible does not say that Jonah was swallowed by a 
whale—a clear impossibility, since the whale’s throat is very 
small—but by a great fish, which is not an impossibility. But 
nothing depends on the ancient narrative, and you need give 
yourself no concern on the question whether it is literally 
true or not. 

3d. We cannot. 

4th. You have not written the polysyllabic word with suf- 
ficient distinctness for identification. 

5th. Do not encourage your daughter to go upon the stage. 
Whatever the future may have in store for the drama, the 
danger to character in the stage of to-day is too great to be 
risked by.any mother for her daughter willingly. Let her 
use her talent in the soberer and more profitable work of teach- 
ing elocution. 


‘*Wrone Foot Foremost.”—Mothers and sisters know 
that sometimes little children get up in the mor ing ‘*‘ wrong 
foot foremost,” but they do not always realize that there is 
some cause for it. 

An uncomfortable position in bed—the head too high or too 
low—a disordered stomach or the irritation caused by.the 
hateful little ascarides—any of these will furnish cause for 
ill-temper in a child. 

Scolding is useless; ridicule is worse—that is something 
that children cannot bear. 

A drink of milk, or even warm water, with a little cuddling, 
and a funny story to divert the child’s mind from the discom- 
fort of the moment, and one is rewarded by a smile and a hug, 
which amply repay us for five minutes’ patience. 

If left to the mercy of servants or older children, the little 


one, waking in an uncomfortable frame of mind and body, is- 


very likely to remain cross, for instead of being soothed and 
comforted, it is often made more and more irritable by ridi- 
cule or harsh words. 

Five minutes in a mother’s lap will set the child right. I 
know, for I have experimented. Mrs. 8. F. 8. 


Iam an English girl, and was taught never to say, Yes, sir, and 
No, ma’am, to my parents or elders, but rather, Yes, father, or, No, 


Mrs. Jones. 
Am I rightfully stigmatized a boor because I adhere to the English 
custom ? PHEBE JONES. 
No! you are not “ rightfully stigmatized a boor” for the 
use or the omission of any word. This question of the use of 
ma’am and sir was answered two weeks ago. 


C. R. M.—By sending to Charles F. Swan, 39 Pear! Street, 


New York, you can obtain a book of receipts giving full di- 
rections for the use of the Gem Wheat Meal in bread, cakes, 


puddings, etc 

Boston Brown Bread.—One and one-half cup of yellow corn 
meal, add a little salt, and pour on just enough boiling water 
to make a rather dry scald; after standing a few minutes add 
luke-warm water, and beat out alllumps. Put in one and one- 
half cup of white corn flour, two cups of sifted rye meal, and 
one cup of molasses, and a quarter of a cake of Fleischman’s 
yeast. Mix with warm water until it will just pour intoa 


well-greased tin mold or pail, which let rise for one or two 
hours, set in boiling water and boil five hours. 

One cup of sifted squash or pumpkin makes the above bet- 
ter still. 


Our Young Folks. 


WHAT MAKES A BLUEBIRD. 
By JESSIE MACGREGOR. 


” “HAT makes a bluebird? Tell me true.” 
Two bright and happy eyes, 
A heart of sunshine wrapped in blue 
Fresh borrowed from the skies, 


A dove-like bosom full of truth 
And love and gentleness— 

Enough of these, my little Ruth, 
To crown its downy dress. 


‘* Does it fly to heaven from the ground, 
With such dear, tiny wings ?” 
No, darling ; heaven wraps it round 
Whene’er the birdie sings. 


‘* What does the little bluebird say, 
~ To make the angels love 
To come so many times a day 
From God’s blue sky above ?” 


It says, ‘*I love you;” and, ‘I trust”; 
**T thank you,” or, ‘‘ I'll wait.” 

The same if leaves are dim with dust, 
Or spring is cold and late. 


It sings, ‘‘I love you,” to the rain, 
** I love you,” to the trees; 

It makes sad hearts forget their pain, 
With simple words like these. 


You’ll see this birdie bright and true 
And sweet all summer long: 

Its heart of sunshine wrapped in blue, 
And full of tender song. | 


THE DANDELION FAMILY. 
By Mrs. R. M. Griswo.rp. 


LD Mrs. Dandelion was standing waist-deep in the 

tall grass. For a week or more the buttercups had 

been crowding up around her, and now only her white 
gauze cap was visible above their heads. 

She gave a scornful toss of the fluffy cap as the brown 
honey bees passed by her to dally with the clover blos- 
soms, miniature young things, scarcely out of their 
cradles, and, drawing herself to her full height, tried to 
look the situation squarely in the face. 

Disguise it as she might, she could not be ignorant 
of the fact that her stem was weakening, and she was 
liable to break down any day. So she spoke to the 
little family of seeds setting under her white cap, tell- 
ing them that her days of usefulness were nearly over, 
and that they would soon have to start out in life for 
themselves. 

First of all she charged them never to forget that they 
belonged to one of the very first families, and were 
thereby entitled to precedence of all the flowers of the 
field. She bade them be content each with its lot, 
wherever that lot might be cast; and it was not prob- 
able that they would be equally fortunate t in life. When 
the days should grow short, and the air, which was now 
all warmth and sunshine, should become harsh and cold, 
they were not to repine or give way to discouragement; 
they had only to lie still and wait, and the good mother 
would cover them with a mantle of snow and take 
care of them through the long winter, and waken them 
betimes in the spring. She was a careful mother, and 
never would forget even the most insignificant of her 
children. 

The very next afternoon there came up a cloud from 
the northwest, and grew larger and blacker till it 
covered the entire heavens. Soon the wind began to 
blow, and blew harder and harder, till a thick cloud of 
dust whirled along the turnpike, and every tree and 
brush writhed and tossed and swayed to and fro. The 


| chickens and geese came running home, thinking that — 


night had suddenly overtaken them; the thunder mut- 
a ominously overhead, and then the rain — to 
fal 

In the midst of the tumult and confusion all the little 
seeds were carried away by the wind, nobody could 
tell whither, and Mrs. Dandelion’s white cap had gone 
in the same direction. 

But though widely scattered, not one of the little 
seeds was lost. When the shower was over, each lay 
just where it had been carried by the wind—some 
among the buttercups and clover, close to the parent 
stem; some over the fence in Dr. Trott’s garden; some 
on the railroad track near the station; some in Aunt 
Betty Martin’s door-yard, and one away down the road 
by the watering trough in the edge of the woods. 

They soon sprouted and came up, each an independ- 
ent little dandelion with two tiny leaves at first, and so 
small that one would walk over without seeing them, © 
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And they grew strong and thrived, living upon sun- 
shine and rain and the sweet air of heaven, all of which 
they had in abundance, till the days grew short and 
cloudy, and there was frost in the air above them and 
frost in the ground beneath. Then the snow came 
down out of heaven and covered them from sight; and 
for a long time they were quite forgotten. 

When spring came they were up betimes, each striv- 
ing to be first with its bright golden blossoms. No- 
body disputed.the precedence with them except the 
violets ; and the dandelions considered the violets mere 
nobodies—not in the least calculated to make a show 
in the world. True, they had the merit of being mod- 
est, and their dark blue made a fit setting for fine 
gold. 

Aunt Betty Martin lived in a little brown house not 
farfrom Dr. Trott’s. She was old and rheumatic and 
lived alone, with no one for company except her yellow 
dog Jack. 

One sunshiny morning in May, thinking she would 
like a nice dish of greens for dinner, she went out in 
the door-yard with a basket and case-knife and cut off 
every one of the dandelions close to the ground, while 
Jack looked on and wagged his tail approvingly. She 
sorted and washed them carefully before putting them 
in her little dinner-pot to boil. They were very nice 
eaten with vinegar, and Aunt Betty observed to Jack, 
as she rose from the table, that she had never tasted a 
nicer mess of greens in her life. 

When Dr. Trott’s man plowed the garden all the dan- 
delions who lived there were buried in the furrows made 
by the plow and covered with the moist, fragrant 
earth so deep that they were unable ever to get up to 
the sunshine again—all except a few scattered here and 
there in the borders and walks, and these Patrick 
pulled up or hoed out and threw them with weeds on 
the compost heap, and so there was an end of them. 

The dandelions in the meadows fared better, and 
their bright golden disks dotted the hillside from April 
till June. Troops of little girls from the school-house 
at the cross-roads clambered over the stone wall and 
gathered them by the apron full, and sometimes split 
their long stems into curls to hang about their heads, 
thinking them very natural and pretty. After a while 
all the dandelions that were left put on their funny 
white caps, like little globes of gauze, and stood in the 
tall grass all over the meadows and pastures, shaking 
and nodding to each other over the heads of the butter- 
cups and clover who crowded up closer around them 
every day. 

Of this large family those on the railroad near the 
station were most unfortunate. They had hard work 
to gain and keep a foothold in the narrow strip of hard 
earth between the ties and rails, and during the entire 
season never succeeded in producing a respectable 
blossom. Not that they didn’t try, poor things, but 
circumstances were against them. They were always 
being trodden upon by the people about the station ; 
and the man who oiled the wheels when a train stopped 
was sure not only to crush their poor little buds 
but to dabble them with oil from his can, and they were 

‘covered with dust and cinders, and were ragged and 
altogether unfortunate and forlorn. Through the 
whole summer they clung to the little strip of earth and 
tried hard to hold up their heads, while great trains 
thundered over them night and day and hundreds of 
people brushed by them as they came off and went on 
the cars, and from first to last no one noticed or seemed 
to think of them. 

Near the watering trough in the edge of the woods, 
surrounded bya group of dainty wind flowers, the 
other dandelion lifted its bright face to the sun. A 
wild columbine, with its feet in the crevice of the rock 
above, swung its luscious blossoms just overhead; the 
green moss stretched like a carpet along the base of 
the rock and covered the stones, over and between 
which the brook came dancing and gliding down to 
meet the gutter, and spread itself in the vivid patches 
of the overflowing trough. Graceful ferns stood on 
tiptoe high up among the rocks, looking down upon 
the hot dusty turnpike and upon the little brook after 
it crossed the road and wandered away through the 
pastures out of sight. _ Nimble-footed squirrels whisked 
by on their frolicsome errands, bright little lizards 
crept stealthily from their hiding places; the birds 
splashed the water in the dandelion’s face every day 
when they came to the brook to bathe; the whippoor- 
will came down on the moss close by and sang in the 
dewy stillness; and a lazy snail, carrying his house on 
his back and his eyes on the end of his horns, came 
often at dead of night to dine off its succulent leaves. 
Altogether it was as delightful a spot as the most fas- 
tidious dandelion could desire. Here the tired horses, 
coming down the dusty road, were allowed to stand in 
the cool shade and have the cruel check rein loosed 

while they drank from the overflowing trough, and men 
bared their heads to enjoy the delicious coolness of the 
breeze that came through the ferns, laden with the 
fragrance of arbutus and May apple flowers. 
Besides all this the dandelion by the watering trough 


had an important secret intrusted to its keeping: 
nothing less than the existence of a little ground- 
sparrow’s nest underneath its leaves—and kept the 
secret well too. Only once was the privacy of the 
nest invaded, and that was through no fault of the 
dandelion. A lady having two little children with 
her in the phacton stopped at the watering trough to 
let her pony drink, and seeing the columbine on the 
rocks, alighted to gather some. She was just about to 
set her foot on the dandelion as she reached up for 
the flowers when the sparrow flew up. She looked 
carefully behind the dandelion, and there, sure enough, 
was the pretty nest containing four little birds. Then 
she took the children out of the phaeton to show them 
a ‘‘wonderful and beautiful sight,” and holding back 
the dandelion with one hand, let them look at the baby 
birds, and see how little and helpless and naked they 
were. 

‘*And now we must go right away,” she said, ‘‘so 
the little mother bird can come and take care of them; 
she is in great distress because we are so near.” Then 
the dandelion spread its leaves out again and concealed 
the nest, and the mother bird came back to her little 
ones, and the children asked their mother more ques. 
tions on their way home than she could possibly have 
answered if she had tried. 


CAUGHT IN AN AVALANCHE. 
By M. A. Rog. 


FE IGH up in a narrow valley in Switzerland, almost 
entirely shut in by great rocky cliffs, was a 

little chalét where Widow Jutta and her three boys 

lived. 

They were very poor, owning a patch of meadow 
only, its thin, rocky soil scarcely sufficient to keep two 
or three cows. Their home was of the poorest descrip- 
tion, the walls loose stones filled in with moss, and the 
projecting roof large sheets of pine bark laid over poles 
and weighed down by heavy stones, while a large 
square hole in the top answered both for window and 
chimney. 

Tables and bedsteads were unknown luxuries, as 
stumps were substituted for the former and bark cov- 
ered with hay for the latter. | 

But they were strong and hardy, and had never been 
accustomed to anything different; and the boys, in 
summer especially, lived a free, joyous life, their 
merry ‘‘jodel” often waking sweet echoes among the 
rocky cliffs. Johann, the eldest, a lad of sixteen, was 
their chief reliance, as he was already quite a skillful 
hunter, following the. shy chamois to its haunts on 
snow-clad peaks, where it seemed impossible that a 
human foot could tread. < 

Fredrich and Francois were several years younger; 
but they helped their mother weave baskets, and in 
summer filled them with Alp ‘ne strawberries, which she 
carried on her head to the nearest market-town and sold. 


‘Yet they were vuften reduced to great want during the 


long, cold winters, in spite of every precaution to lay 
in supplies. 


In the autumn of 1874 a great misfortune befell this- 


family in the death of their cows by the murrain ; and 
this season was followed by an unusually severe win‘er. 
Early in November there came such a heavy fall of 
snow that all communication was cut off with the next 
town, while on the heights above it accumulated to an 
astonishing depth. 

They used their supplies of food very sparingly, 
hoping each day a change would come, when a little 
sunshine and warmth would form a crust over the sur- 
face of the snow sufficient to bear the boys’ weight. 
But the cold continued extreme, and, shadowed by high 
mountains, the wintry sun had little power. 

It was a sad, anxious little group that gathered day 
after day around the table, more and more scantily 
spread. Widow Jutta was a good, Christian woman, 
and she prayed earnestly for help in their extremity 
and patience to endure without murmuring, as fresh 
falls of snow were constantly piling up the fine pow- 
dery flakes, already nearly even with the gable. 

Johann saw with alarm how feeble his mother was 
growing, and, feeling that he must do something before 
his own strength was exhausted, he climbed to the open 
ing by the ridgepole, and looked about him. | 

The hut stood high up on the side of the mountain, 
and although the steep slopes near by had but three or 
four feet of snow, he knew that it had accumulated to 
the depth of twelve or fifteen in the valley through 
which he must go to reach help. | 

But the lives of those dear to him depended upon the 
effort, and he resolved to try. As he was about to de- 
scend into the hut and tell his mother his determination, 
Fredrich joined him and said, ‘‘Don’t you think we 
two could get as far as Hans Graffle’s hut ? He’s a good 
hunter and sure to have a chamois or two in store. 
He’d let us have something to keep us alive till the thaw 
comes.” 

‘*T had just made up my mind to go,” replied Johann. 
‘I suppose if you went with me we could bring back 


a bigger load. Still I don’t like to have you take the 
risk.” 

‘‘It would be greater for youalone. We could help 
each other. If you go, Johann, I go with you.” 


‘‘Then we had better start at once, before another 


storm comes.” 


They told their mother of their plan, and bade her not _ 


to worry if they did not return that night. Then they 
fastened snow-hoops on their shoes, made of the tough 
branches of fir trees, interlaced with strong cord, their 
broad surface helping to sustain them on the top of the 
snow. 

It was early in the morning when they began their 
perilous journey. Their mother saw them depart with 
a sinking heart, but she knew it was their duty and 
could not hold them back. The air was very cold, and 
almost at the first step they sank into the soft snow to 
their waists; but they helped each other up onthe rocks 
and climbed along narrow icy ledges where the least 
slip would throw them down steep precipices to sure 
destruction. Yet for six hours they pushed forward, 
knowing that to stop and rest would be certain death, 
as sleep wouldinstantly overcome them. At last they 
saw the smoke curling up from Hans Graffle’s hut. 
Cheered by the prospect of rest and food, they gave a 
loud ‘‘jode],” which brought the old hunter to the top 
of his roof to see who could be approaching. . Great 
was his amazement when he recognized the boys. He 
gave them a hearty welcome as he drew them up to the 
blazing log fire and relieved them of their cold, wet 
garments. Then he placed food and milk before them. 

After the poor famished boys had satisfied their hun- 
ger, they told him of their destitution, and said they 
had come to beg for some provisions to take back to 


their imprisoned mother and little Francois; Johann, | 


with manly independence, promising to work for Hans 
the next summer to pay for the help now rendered. 
The old hunter readily consented to give them all they 
could carry. 

The next day was quite mild, and he advised them 
to wait over, as a night’s freezing would make a suffi- 
cient crust to bear their weight, and they could return 
with much less fatigue. They followed his advice, but 
Johann was so anxious about his mother, he insisted 
upon starting very early the second morning. , 

They fastened their bag of provisions on a long pole; 
and Johann placed one end on his shoulder, while 
Fredrich followed, holding the other; and, with their 
Alpine stocks in their hands, they started rapidly for- 


ward, thankful to find that the snow yielded but little © 


to the pressure of their broad hoops. 

Hans Graffle mounted his roof again and watched 
the little figures, till, just before turning the point of a 
projecting cliff, the boys, seeing him, gave a loud part- 
ing shout. Alas! the vibration in the air caused by 
that merry, thoughtless cheer set a great avalanche in 
motion down the steep precipice over their heads. At 


first there was a low rumbling sound, instantly in-. 


creasing in volume and intensity, and, looking up, they 
saw the great white cloud rushing upon them. 

There was no escape, and, dropping their burden, 
they clasped their arms about each other, and sank 
down buried beneath forty feet of the cold white mass. 

The old man heard the thundering sound, and saw 
the poor boys drop upon their knees, but could do no- 
thing to help them, for he knew too well what swift 
and sure destruction lay in the path of the terrible 
avalanche. 

Wellaware that they would be dead ere he could 
rescue them from that depth of snow, if they had not 
been instantly killed, he exerted all his efforts to save 
those still left in the cottage far up the desolate valley. 
After a long and perilous walk he succeeded in finding 
the spot; but a sad sight there greeted him. 

‘Little Francois was asleep on the rough bed, upon 
which his mother had piled all the clothing to keep 
him warm. She was sitting by the cold hearth as life- 
less as the white embers lying upon it; yet a happy 
smile still rested on her face, for upon her lap lay the 
old Bible, and her finger yet pointed to the verse, 
‘‘Blessed are they that do his commandments, that 
they may have a right to the tree of life, and may enter 
in through the gates into the city.” 

When for her the portals had opened Hans could not 
tell, but he thought they would scarcely have closed 
ere she was joined by the ransomed spirits of her boys. 

It was a bitter awakening for little Francois, but the 
kind hunter took him to his own home, and adopted 
him as his son. 

It was not until late in the spring that the deep snow- 
drift made by the great avalanche melted away, and 
the bodies of the two brothers were found with their 
arms still locked about each other. 

, A rough wooden cross now marks the spot, with 
their names and the date of their death rudely carved 
upon it; that cross being only one of many that I 


passed one lovely summer day on my way over the . 


Tete-Noir to Chamouni, each marking some sad record 
of man’s vain struggle with the long, bitter winter in 
those wild mountain passes. 
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TEN-MINUTE SERMON TO CHIL- 
DREN. 
BEAUTY. 
By THE Rey. W. Lex Spottswoop. 

He wilt beautify the meek with salvation.” —PsaLm exlix., 4. 

O be religious is just to be like Jesus, and salva- 

tion, in the text, means religion; the meek there 

spoken of are persons who are gentle and sweet and 
kind. 

Now, there is something beautiful about the gentle 
and sweet and kind, although-they may not be reli- 
gious. How much greater, then, must be the beauty 
of such persons when they have, with their good 
qualities, religion also, with all its heavenly sweetness! 

Religion is not equally beautiful in all who profess 
to have it; a disagreeable temper may mar that beauty. 
The chief beauty of religion is found in the gentle and 
sweet and kind. And this beauty is seen in the very 
faces of religious people and also in all their kind acts. 

Bad tempers and unkind dispositions make the faces 
of people ugly, while sweet tempers and kind dispo- 
sitions make them pretty. : 

It is very hard to beautify some people even with re- 
ligion. Some are sweet in temper and some are sour. 
It is a difficult thing for an artist out of a piece of 
wood that is tough and crooked and knotted to carve 
a beautiful image. And so it is not an easy task out of 
-gome one in disposition very much like that piece of 
wood to make a religious person, beautiful in face and 
in action. 

But this can be done. Once a wise man, who was 
known and loved for his gentleness and sweetness 
and kindness, was examined publicly by a_ phre- 
nologist, who said that he could tell all about a per- 
son by only looking at him. On the face of the wise 
man, perhaps, were left some marks of a former bad 
disposition, long indulged, and he was described as 
harsh and stern and cruel. There was a laugh all 
around, because everybody knew that the wise man 
was such a good, kind man. But he said: ‘‘ Friends, 
do not laugh at this man, for he has told you truly: 
what I used to be before I learned to be what I am.” 

Now, if the heathen man in old times, without any 
one helping him, learned to be gentle and sweet and 
kind, there is no one surely, no matter how bad the dis- 
position may be, who cannot, with God helping, learn 
the same lesson. 

Children, I am sure that you all want to be beautiful. 
How can you become so? Some people think that 


any one can be made beautiful by wearing rich clothes |. 


and nice ornaments; but this is not what the Bible 
teaches us. 

It says: ‘*‘ Whose adorning let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting of the hair and wearing of gold, 
or of putting on of apparel; but let it be the hidden 
man of the heart, in that which is not corruptible, 
even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which in 
the sight of God is of great price.” Every child can 
have such adorning by getting and keeping a sweet 
religious disposition, and by doing kindly religious 
acts. We have seen such beauty as this. At first, 
maybe, we thought that some one had nota bit of 
beauty, but we found in that one a lovely soul, and 
saw a lovely life; and then the plain face changed at 
once, and, in our sight, it became, like the soul and 
life, lovely too. 

Children, let this be your prayer: ‘‘Our Father, 
which art in heaven, make us, for Christ’s sake, just 
like Jesus, gentle and sweet and kind”; and then you 
will be beautiful in every way. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews.and Nieces: 

RIXIE has been doing a little house-cleaning this 
morning. First she swept the floor of her play- 
house very nicely ; then she washed the dishes on the 
shelves of her dresser, and put them all back in beau- 
tiful order; then she emptied the trunk in which her 
doll Fannie’s clothes were kept and shook them nicely, 
putting them back folded very smoothly. But I am 
sorry to say the dishes were rather more dusty than 
When she began; and the floor—oh! that floor !—there 
were bits of cracker and orange-peel, shavings, a raisin 
—ortwo, sawdust from an amputated arm, all sorts of 
things that had dropped into the trunk or been tucked 
away there! Poor Trixie looked very much troubled, 
and at last exclaimed, ‘‘It’s no use! my house-cleaning 
is house-dirtying! I'll stop now.” But of course that 
Wouldn’t do. So we talked about it a little, and she 
found she had begun wrong. She should have emptied 

and cleaned the trunk and the drawers first. 
There is a wrong way and a right way to do every- 
thing, and it makes all the difference in the world 
which way you take. Carl took a wrong way to amuse 


‘Trixie the other day, and found it made a very unhappy | 


time. Yesterday Réx took a wrong way to get his 
lessons; that is, he thought he would play first and 


/ Study afterward. This morning he felt very badly 


| because he had to go to school with imperfect lessons. 


Perhaps this wrong way of doing things is confined to 
my family. Is it? 


14 THomas PARK. 


| Dear Aunt Patience: 


I thought I would write to tell you that my brother Ken and my 
sister May and I intend to start a ** Flower Mission.” I had a similar 
mission last summer. The number of bouquets given away was over 
one hundred and fifty. Many of them were sent to the sick, among 
whom were the patients of Carney Hospital. All the flowers were 
not raised in my corner of the garden, for a great many were contrib- 
uted by papa’s plants. I shall take great interest in the account of 
the various missions. 

I am anxious to know who were the fortunate prize-winners of the 
** Guess Story.” 

I close with much love for Uncle Perseverance and yourself. 

Your loving niece, BEssiE A. R. 


_ It was a very good summer’s work, Bessie, and I am 
glad you mean to try itagain. Hot weather has come 
so suddenly that we are not prepared for it in the gar- 
den or in the house. 
now it is too dry to sow them till we have a rain. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 6, 1881. 
_Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to become one of your nieces. I am eight years old, 
and will be nine in August. I have a brother Harry, six years old. I 
have no sisters. We take ** Wide-Awake” and ** The Youth’s Com- 
panion.” Grandpa takes The Christian Union. Harry likes to hear 
me read Aunt Patience’s Writing Desk. I love to go to Sunday- 
school, and I find the Golden Texts in the Bible. I saved up my pen- 
nies, instead of spending them for candy. When I had a dollar and 
a half I bought a set of furniture for my dolls. Grandma made me 
some bedclothes and some covers for the bureau, washstand and 
table. Mamma got me a set for the washstand, two little cologne 
bottles and a little comb and brush for the bureau, and a little book 
for the table. Harry saved his pennies and bought a train of cars. 
We put the dolls in the cars and take them a ride. 

loving niece, Mange C, T. 


You will have pleasure much longer from your pen- 
nies put into this permanent shape than if you had 
eaten them up in candy. Look in the dictionary and 
find out what permanent means. My love to Harry. 


STOUGHTON, APRIL 3, 1881. 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I WOULD LIKE TO BE ONE OF YOUR 
NIECES, IF YOU WILL ACCEPT ME. I AM 
EIGHT YEARS OLD. MY BIRTHDAY WAS 
LAST FRIDAY. I HAD A FEW PRESENTS, 
AND GOT MY EARS PULLED. MY AUNT 
HAS A LITTLE BABY BOARDING WITH HER 
FROM THE ASYLUM, WHICH I GO UP AND 
SEE EVERY DAY. I HAVE A PAIR OF RUB- 
BER BOOTS, SO I CAN GO THROUGH THE 
WATER. WELL, IT IS MY BED TIME. GOOD 
NIGHT. GRACIE 


I want you to be careful about pulling anybody’s 
ears; it sometimes does a great deal of harm. When 
you can, I wish you would ask some one to tell you 
how the ears are made, and you will see what delicate 


‘work there is inside of them and how it is joined to 


the outside, and then you will understand how danger- 
ous it is to box the ears, to shout into them or to pull 
them. 


My Dear Aunt Patience: 
- I write to thank you very much for the very pretty Christmas card 
you sent me. My cousin, sister and I are making a collection of ad- 
vertisements, and we have about one hundred and fifty. I got six~ 
teen valentines on the 14th, among which was a little satin sachet 
all painted. I have read so many books that I could not tell you 
all; a few of them are: * Littke Women,” “* A Guernsey Lily,” * Sil- 
ver Wings and Golden Scales,” and ** The Children’s Isle.” I hope 
it will be convenient to print this soon, as I want to surprise mamma. 
Thanking you again and again, Iam yours truly, ~ 


. ONE OF THE “ THREE LITTLE GIRLs.” 

It is too bad you have had to wait so long to see 
your letter in print, but you would not wonder if you 
saw whata pile I have. Our boys are collecting ad- 
vertisements, but it is slow work, as they do not live 
very near any large stores. Nice advertising cards 
make a very pretty scrap-book, and I have seen a beau- 
tiful screen made of them. My love to the ‘‘ other 
two.” 


NortTH MARSHFIELD, Mass. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have read some of the: letters in The Christian Union, so I 
thought I would like to write to you. My aunt takes The Christian 
Union. Iam nine years old. I have asister ten years older. I 
have a velocipede, and the horse got out of his stall one night and 
broke one wheel all to pieces, so I cannot ride on it. I hope to have 
a new one soon. I live in the country, and the roads are so rough I 
cannot ride very well. Are there any good places where you live to 
ride on one? and do you see any little boys on them? 

I have been to school all winter, but we are having a vacation now, 

I study the fourth reader, the primary geography, spelling and arith- 
metic. 

We have had real nice sliding here this winter. There is a hill 
near our house where we slide, and we had some very lang rides 
in our double-runners nearly half a mile. The big girls and boys 
liked it as well as the smaller ones, and a great many went out moon- 
light evenings. 

I have a little canary bird and his name is Brownie. What can I 
do to make him sing? He is very tame, and I let him out of the 
cage and he will let me take him up in my hands. ’ 

I think I will close my letter now. My father and mother don’t 
know that I have written this. It will be a surprise to them if they 
see it in the paper. Yours truly, CARLETON G. 8. 


The roads are quite good where we live, but there 
are not many velocipedes, because it is quite hilly. I 


Our seeds were not planted, and | 


wish I could tell you how to make your canary sing, 
but Iam in the same trouble myself. Yesterday Rex 
gave his bullfinch a chance to fly away, and the bird 
was very happy when he got out among the cherry 
trees. We could never tame him in the house, and he 
seemed so wild we thought he could live out of doors. 
Is your home near the home of Daniel Webster ? 


KEARNEY, NEB., March 9, 1881. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 2 
I have been reading the letters in your Writing Desk for a long time, 
and often thought I would like to write a letter, but was afraid I 
could not make it interesting enough; but it seems to me that the 
boys and girls in the East would like to hear something about this part 
of Nebraska ; it is so different from the East in so many things. We 
generally have very fine winters, but this winter has been an excep- 
tion, and we boys have had as many chances for sleigh-riding as we 
had in the East. Our summers are about the same as there, with the 
exception of cool nights; but in the spring and part of the Fall, the 
winds blow a great part of the time, and make-it very tiresome; be- 
sides in the spring the hot south winds are very destructive to the 
young plants, but those that pass that period grow very finely, for the 
soil is very rich and productive. Large fires ofteh sweep over the 
prairie, and they look grand, but it is sometimes very dangerous to be 
near them for they travel about as fast as ahorse. ‘Two little boys, 
acquaintances of mine, were one day herding their father’s cattle about 
two miles from home, when suddenly they saw a fire rushing upon them ; 
they hurried their cattle (some thirty-five or forty) to one side as it 
swept by them, but before it passed them they saw another one sweep- 
ing down upon the ground where they stood ; but fortunately the other 
fire passed on just in time before this one came upon them, and they 
got their cattle on the burnt ground just in time to escape the second - 
fire. Their father came riding with all speed to save them, and was 
thankful to find his little boys safe. The neighbors thonght that they 
showed great presence of mind and courage. There is a wild rabbit 
here that is called the jack rabbit, because it is so large and runs 80 
fast, and has such long ears. It looks so funny to see what long leaps 
it takes, sometimes ten or twelve feet atatime. There are also a great 
many antelope, deer and elk, and a few small birds, but thousands of 
geese. ‘There are no trees here but what have been set out, except 
along the river banks, and among them are a great many plum trees 
bearing a great quantity of delicious plums. We have very good 
schools here and many churches. There is a school-house being built 
here that will cost $22,000. I think this letter is long enough to 
tire out any Aunt Patience, so I will close. 

Your affectionate nephew, 


You never can tire me out that way. Itis grand to 
have such courage and presence of mind, and that is 
one reason why it is good to live among so many ene- 
mies; it makes one strong to have to combat them. 
I hope in that fine school-house they will have good 
teachers and plenty of willing scholars. 


GEORGE N. B. 


The lady who wrote to the young folks asking them 
for some pretty cards has written another letter thank- 
ing you for what you have sent, and asking for more. 
She is an invalid, and has anaged and feeble mother, 
and the first good the cards did was to divert them and 
take their thoughts away from their weariness and sad- 
ness. The best way to forget our own sorrows is to 
begin to work for others, as this dear friend has done. 


Thanks to the kind Christian Union, and thanks to you, dear lit- 
tle friends, for your notice of my appeal. How did you know I was 
not a dishonest woman taking this way of adding to my own album ? 

I have already received many cards, and from a modest New Jer- 
sey friend some money (thanks !), and now I want to ask you not to 
spend so much in postage. Some of you have paid an amount of un- 
necessary postage that would buy many new pictures. Leave all 
handwriting out of your packages and tie instead of sealing them, 
putting your sweet little notes, which I prize so much, in separate en- 
velopes, or on postal cards. distinct from the others. I want a great 
many more. Am I not greedy? And by and by I will tell you what 
I have done with them, and later what I hear of them. 

That pretty face and bust of a girl in hunting-dress, from Sprine- 
field, Ohio, is going to be made into a lovely fancy doll for a mission- 
ary box. 

Do you know what treasures for such boxes dolls are? One lady 
wrote from China that she took her American doll out airing every 
day, just like achild in this land, and called it her “ Assistant Mis- 
sionary,” for it brought a crowd of women around her, and after she 
had answered a great many questions she could teach them. Now 
will you hunt up the Union for April 27th, and show my letter to 
some of your little friends, and see if they will not join you in “ help- 
ing the missionary cause” as you are doing ? 

Yours affectionately, Miss E. R. Hype. 


878 (not 378—that was a misprint) AsyLuM SSS 
Hartford, Conn., May 6, 1881. 


You will send her more soon, will you not? 
Affectionately, AuNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. To reform. 

2. An affray. 

8. A girl’s name. 
4. Necessities. 


5. Close. O. A. G. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL Wth. 
Charade.—Broom. 


Square Word. O8 CAR 
SB LAV 
CANON 
AVOID 
REND 
Proverb Puzzle.—All is not gold that glitters. 
Nine- Letter Easy Diamond. N 
O08} 
RU i Ga L 
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—Lowell and Andover, Mass, 5: 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE HAY CROP. 


By Henry REYNOLDs. 


The hay crop is the most important 
farm crop raised in New England and 
the Middle States. Its money value is 
greater than that of all the corn, oats, 
rye, barley and wheat produced in those 
States. According to the statistics pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in the ‘‘ Report on Agri- 
culture” for 1878, the hay crop in 
Maine was valued at $12,348,000, while 
the total value of the crops of corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat and 
potatoes wag only $6;598,169, or only 
about one-half what the hay crop was 
worth. In Massachusetts the hay crop 
was valued at $11,497,850, while the total 
value of the crop of corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, buckwheat, potatoes and 
tobacco was only $3,695,848, or less than 
one-third the value of the hay crop. The 
other New England States show about the 
same relation as regards the value of the 
hay crop compared with that of the 
other farm crops. In New York the hay 
crop was valued at $48,016,800, while the 
corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, buck- 
wheat, potatoes and tobacco’ crops 
amounted to $63,242,146, or a little more 
than the hay crop, the potato crop alone 
amounting to $14,689,836. 

The hay crop in the Eastern States, as 
regards the value of product per acre, 
compares favorably with the wheat crop 
of the Western States. In 1878 the aver- 
age value of the hay crop per acre in 
Maine was $9.80; in Massachusetts, 
$17.29; in Rhode Island, $18; in Con- 
necticut, $18.32; and in New York, 
$10. On the other hand the average 
value of the wheat crop per acre in Ohio 
was $15.48; in Indiana, $12.96; in II- 
linois, $10,20; in Wisconsin, $8.31; in 
Minnesota, $6.12; in lowa, $4.70; in 
Kansas, $9.62; and in Nebraska, $6.42. 
Compared with the Western corn crop, 
the exhibit is equally favorable. The 
average value of the corn crop per acre 
in 1878, in Ohio, was $11.52; in Indiana, 
$8.86; in Illinois, $6.77; in Wisconsin, 
$11.87; in Minnesota, $11.65; in lowa, 
$5.98; in Missouri, $6.81; in Kansas, 
$6.44; and in Nebraska, $6.72. These 
figures indicate that, as regards the 
average cash value of product per acre, 
the hay crop of the East is more valuable 
than the wheat or corn crop of the West, 
while the cost of cultivation and harvest- 
ing must be decidedly in favor of the 
hay crop. One may readily infer that a 
grass field of fifty or one hundred acres 
in the East is as desirable in a pecuniary 
point of view as the same extent 
of wheat or corn in the West. 
Farmers do not sufficiently appreciate 
the value and importance of the hay crop. 
Very little dressing, comparatively, is 
applied directly to the grass crop. Few 
farmers think they can spare any of the 
barn manure for the grass fields, and they 
do not feel that they can afford to pur- 
chase commercial fertilizers for that use, 
consequently the hay fields are seldom 
treated to a fertilizing dressing of any 
kind, yet no crop better repays any such 
attention. One cord of manure applied 
broadcast to a grass field soon after the 
grass is cut will produce as great an effect 
as twocords of the same manure mingled 
with the sod for any other farm crop. 
After a field has been seceded to grass and 
a good sod formed, it should be kept in 
good condition by frequent dressing. 
Grass lends should be made and kept rich 
enough to produce two or three crops 
each year. Two or three tons of good 
hay per acre should be the average yield 
instead of one ton as at present. On land 
which is naturally favorable to thé growth 
of grass four tons per acre might be ob- 
tained. 

In the Eastern States, in order to raise 
good corn crops, the ground must be fer- 
tilized year. Land in condition to 
produce one ton of hay per acre would 


need at least four cords of manure yearly 
to produce fifty bushels of corn, which 
at 60 cents per bushel would be worth $30. 
The value of the stover would not be more 
than sufficient to pay the cost of cultiva- 
tion. The same amount of manure ap- 
plied to a grass field well seeded to the 
best grasses, and producing one ton per 
acre, would increase the yield of hay 
each year until three or four tons per acre 
would be obtained, which at $15 per ton 
would be worth from $45 to $60 per acre, 
or nearly three times as much as the corn 
crop. As compared with the wheat crop, 
it will be found that land which would 
produce twenty bushels of wheat each 
year would produce three tons of good 
hay, and the hay would be worth about 
twice as much as the wheat. Equally as 
favorable comparisons between the hay 
crop and rye or oats might be made. 
These considerations show that hay, as a 
profitable crop to raise on a farm, ranks 
ahead of corn, wheat, rye or oats. 

The cost of production is an important 
item to be considered when discussing 
the merits of any farm crop. If it costs 
half as much forcultivation and harvest- 
ing as the whole crop is worth, not a very 
large profit is likely to remain to gladden 
the heart of the husbandman. ‘Phe cost 
of cultivating and harvesting hoed crops, 
like corn and potatoes, absorbs a large 
proportion of the income from them. The 
hay crop possesses a decided advantage 
in this respect over those crops. Allow- 
ing the same amount of manure to be 
applied to each acre yearly, the whole 
cost of production of the hay crop would 
be the cost of spreading the dressing and 
the cost of harvesting, which would be a 
small amount when compared with the 
cost of cultivating and harvesting crops 
of corn and potatoes. . 

It may be suggested to the minds of 
some that although the hay crop is pro- 
duced at a small expense yearly, aside 
from the cost of dressing, and, where the 
land is made rich, yields a large return 
per acre, yet it would not be practicable 
to sell all the hay from a farm; in order 
to maintain the fertility of the soil the 
hay must be fed upon the farm, and when 
hay is fed out only a portion of the mar- 
ket value is obtained. The same objec- 
tion may be urged against selling grain 
or potatoes from a farm. If the crops are 
sold the drain upon the fertility of the 
land must be made good by the purchase 
of fertilizers in some form. The sugges- 
tion that only a part of the market value 
of hay is obtained when fed to farm stock 
is fallacious. If hay is fed to good dairy 
cows at least the full market value will 
be obtained in milk and dressing. If the 
dairy cows are superior ones, the full 
value in milk alone will be obtained, and 
the dressing will well repay the cost of 
caring for the cows. 

The production of hay in the Eastern 
States deserves to occupy a more promi- 
nent place infarm management. A large 
hay farm in the Eagt is just as desirable 
a possession as a large grain farm in the 
West. More attention should be directed 
to the increased production of hay. 

AuBURN, Me. 


NOTES 
FROM E. P. ROE’S FRUIT FARM. 


The Fruit Grower needs to be ever on the 
alert to guard against the ravages of destruc- 
tive insects and the attacks of disease. From 
the time the plants leaf out until the close of 


should be maintained in order to cope effectu- 


past two or three years the currant-worm has 


moth, and feeds upon the leaves of both the 
currant and gooseberry, often stripping the 
entire bush of foliage. The caterpillar is of a 
pale yellowish green, with black dots, and 
forms a loop in walking. We have tried 
many remedies for its destruction, and find 
nothing so effectual as syringing the bushes 
with white hellebore—a heaping tablespoonful 
to a gallon of water. This is a poison, and 


some persons object to it for this reason; but): 


I have never known of any injurious effects 
from its use. There yet remains, however, the 
tedious but certain remedy of removing the 
worms by hand picking, which we employed 
one year very satisfactorily, though it kepta 
boy pretty busy throughout the season. If 
hellebore is applied promptly on their first 
appearance I think the worms may be easily 
overcome. 


Another Worm very destructive to the fo- 
liage of fruit trees is the tent caterpillar: 
These appear in May and early in June in 
great numbers, and weave a sort of web or 
tent to livein. During the day they spread 
out over the tree and devour the leaves, but 
early in the morning, when the dew is on the 
foliage, and in wet weather, they remain 
within their tent, and can then be destroyed 
either by crushing them, web and all, with the 
gloved hand, or by tying some cloths on the 
end of a long pole, and with this removing 
the whole nest of them. It should be done 
promptly on their first appearance, or they 
will defoliate the entire tree. 


In Ordinary Culture, too little importance 
seems to be given to the practice of mulching. 
Too few realize its beneficial effects. I have 
found that, when properly applied, it in- 
creases the crop fully one-third, adds greatly 
to the size of the fruit, and if the season should 
prove dry. is an effectual barrier to the ill ef- 
fects of drouth. It should be applied when the 
soil is moist and cool. Salt hay, leaves, lawn 
rakings, tan bark, and all such materials 
should be utilized as mulch, and a heavy cov- 
ering must be put on, if done at all. As soon 
as the strawberry bed has been cleaned out 
and put in order for bearing, it should be 
mulched at once. This also serves to keep the 
berries clean. The same applies to currants 
and gooseberries, raspberries and blackberries. 
Mulch keeps down the weeds, keeps the fruit 
clean, and retains moisture in the soil. Do 
not stint it, but apply liberally and when the 
ground is moist. 


A Plant Cannot at the same time produce 
fruit and propagate itself with the best results 
in each case. Therefore, to secure fine rasp- 
berries and a large yield, the suckers must be 
treated as weeds and cut out remorselessly 
with the hoe. On the same principle, when 
large strawberries are desired, the plant should 
be grown on what is termed the hill system, 
and the runners kept cut. 


Strawberry Plants set out this spring should 
not be permitted to bear any fruit this summer. 
Blossoms must be removed as soon as they ap- 
pear, thus aiding the plant to make a strong, 
vigorous growth, in order to fruit at its best 
next year. ' 


From the Time the strawberry is in blossom 
until the fruit ripens, water in abundance may 
be given with surprising results. The plant, 
lover of moisture that it is, seems to require it 
more at this period than at any other. A mere 
sprinkling will not suffice: the ground must 
be soaked, and the cool of the evening is the 
best time to apply it. Let those who have 
never done this test it thoroughly this season 
and note the result. H. G. CorRney. 

CORNWALI-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


JENNINCS’ SANITARY DEPOT 


ALFRED JENNINGS) PROPRIETOR. 


JENNINGS WATER CLOSETS 
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been very destructive in this section, and we = 


have had considerable trouble in saving the == 
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RARE WATER LILIES 


OTHER 
CHOICE AQ UA TIC PLANTS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue containing full di- 
rections. for culture and treatment. 
E. D,. STURTEVANT, 
Bordentown, N. J. 
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The Finest New Strawberry the 
able le offer this this su novelty at at 
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N. ¥. P, ROE, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


UTIFUL R-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST iN THE WORLD. 

Our Grea s growing an ribut 
these Beautiful Sole. We dell iver Strong Pot 
Pianta,suttable for immediate bloom, safely by mait, 
t all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
all labeled, for $1 for $2; 19 for $3; 
26 for $43 35 for $5 3 75 for $10; 100 for $13, 
Send for our New Guide to se Culture 
-—60 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Rose Growers, West Grove. Chester Co..Pa. 


THE WESTERN HOMESTEAD. 


THE BEST WESTERN 
Agricultural and Live Stock Journal. 


It is taken throughout the West generally, and all 
who take it consider it the best FARM PAPER. 
Official paper of Kansas Wool Growers’ Association. 
One year on trial for $1. 


W. S. BURKE, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS 


For Poultry Yards, Ornamental Fencing, etc. 
Send for Circular. . 
BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 


New York Office: 422 W est Street. St. Louis Office: 
819 to 8 North 2d Street. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION ! 
‘Over 95,000 Sold. 


Lawn Mower. 
12 Styles and Sizes for Hand. 
3 Styles and Sizes for Horse. 


The ‘‘ PHILADELPHIA” was the first Side- Wheel 
Lawn Mower. NOW all other makers are to 
imitate it. is worth anything, wo anaees Bor If 
experience is should be able to 
keep it as it hes 


— 


Why buy imitations when the genuine can be had 
for the “goon mone ? Examine our new i 


.! Examine our HORS 

a} SWEEPERS. Our machines are or 

be be for sale in your town. Hardware dealers 
ve 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa- 


E 


fats 

ys" ESTEY ORGAN through 

its intrinsic merit has won|} 
wide popularity. It is univer} 
sally known as combining sweet ) 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
and elegant designs. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Ye. ; 


Mustrated Catalogues mailed free to al 
applicants. 


confer a favor upon the Advertis 
Advertisement im the 
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May 18, 1881. 


Financial and Ynsnrance. 


THE WEEK. 

The event of the week, not in its effect 
on the markets for securities, or on gen- 
eral financial affairs, but as formulating a 
legal principle in the management of cor- 
porations, is the opinion of Judge Speir, 
of the Superior Court of this State, in the 


_ matter of the recent gratuitous issue of 


$15,000,000 Western Union Telegraph 
stock to the share-holders of that Com- 
pany. Judge Speir affirms the principle, 
in a decision, wherein he continues the 
temporary injunction obtained not long 
since by the plantiff Rufus Hatch against 
the issue of the stock named, until a trial 
of the case can be reached, that, ‘‘ With- 
out a subscription is made, or money or 
other consideration paid, or agreed to be 
paid, such stock has no foundation to rest 
upon. That it does not exist, and as 
such, in law, has not the characteristics 
of property. Capital stock, in any legal 
sense, can only be created by contract; 
whether it be by subscription ‘or any 
other mode.” He also decides in sub- 
stance, that stock issued to a stock-holder 
as an equivalent for dividends earned and 
not paid has no foundation in law; that 
by such a process the stock-holder is 
made to take capital stock where he is 
entitled to cash; that such a transaction 
is equivalent to a forced subscription for 
stock, and is entirely illegal. 
cance of this decision, if reaffirmed by the 
higher courts, can only be understood by 
those who are familiar with the mode of 
corporate management during the past 
twenty years. It is time that legal inter- 


diction should be enforced against this | Ar 


great and growing abuse of watering 


stocks. The act is one which enriches a/| Ga 
few at a fearful expense to the whole|q 


people, and involves the regulation of 
railway and telegraphic tariffs on a high 
scale of rates, to provide dividends on 


fictitious share capital, representing no|™M 


money payments or value—in a word, 
fiat stock, which has no foundation save 
a resolution of a board of directors creat- 
‘ing it. 

The success of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his scheme to extend the 
U. 8. 6s of 1881 bonds at 34 per cent., 
payable at the option of the Government, 
is assured. Nearly every bond-holder 
will come into the arrangement. The 
Secretary is now left free to pursue the 
same course with the matured 5 per cent. 
bonds, of which there are $470,000,000. 
He will doubtless take them in install- 
ments, calling in a part of them at first, 
either for payment or extension on the 
same terms as the 1881s, at the option of 
He feels confident of equal 
success in this negotiation. 
tainly one of the best pieces of financiering 
on a large scale, that has been accom- 
plished by the Government for years, 
considering the fact that the Secretary 
had to keep strictly within legal restric- 
tions, and at the same time secure a 
result that seemed impracticable without 
additional legislation. He is bound to 
receive great credit personally, and to 
reflect credit on the administration, for 
his skillful plan and execution. 

The flow of specie from Europe for the 
time being has ceased, which fact is due 
partly to our diminished shipments of 
breadstuffs, and to shipments of Govern- 
ment bonds in response to the call of the 
Secretary, and in anticipation of the 
negotiation to adjust the 5 per cents. 
While our gold receipts from abroad will 
be on a restricted scale for some little 


_ time, yet it is clear that it will be only 


temporary. Our exports will soon be re- 
sumed at the old rate, in time, we believe, 
to prevent exchange turning against us, 
when the flow this way will commence 
again. In the meantime money is a drug; 
banks are offering to negotiate time loans, 
for six months, at 4 to 5 per cent., while 
the ruling rate on call is 3 per cent. 

With this as an average of the summer 
Tate, the demand for good securities will 


Teach very great proportions. Already the 


The signifi- is 


This is cer-| J 


fact that U.S. 4 per cent. bonds are sell- 
ing at 117 is acting as astimulus. All 
dividend-producing shares and specula- 
tive issues of income bonds on railways, 
are being rapidly absorbed at high 
prices. What may be the outcome of 
this new impetus it is difficult to fore- 
cast, but it would seem that the danger- 
line is not far off, and we should recom- 
mend great care in selecting investments. 


Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, to save the trouble of 
answering personally the many inquiries made 
to them by holders of United States 5 and 6 
per cent. bonds, have prepared in pamphlet 
form answers which convey full information 
on the subject. The pamphlet is entitled a 
‘‘ Supplement to Memoranda Concerning Gov- 
ernment Bonds,” and can be had on applica- 
tion. The same firm also announce for sale 
the Ist mortgage bonds of the Elizabeth, Lex- 
ington and Big Sandy R. R., which they 
recommend as a desirable investment at the 
present price. 


Messrs. Collins, Bouden & Jenkins, in view 
of the rapid growth of their banking and 
brokerage business at 25 Pine St., have found 


spacious offices. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SaTURDAY, May 14, 


Government Bonds. 
These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


10334 
1891, ¢ 11634 
, 1907, r.. che ‘1173 


Bids for State Bonds.— 

Ala el. A, 2to5 72 N Cc. fdg. act, ’68-98, . 13 
N.C. n., Jd. J., 92.8.. 21 

Ar fd 7 + 28 N. C. Sp. t. cl, 1, 98-9 8 
Ark.7s,L.R & Ft.8. is 12 |N. C. sp. t., cl, 2..... 
Ark 78, . & L. 14 N,. C. Bp t cel. 3. 85; 
Ark.78.L.R.P.B.&NO 14 |N.C. cn. 48........... 

k. 78, M.O& 14 IN. C. cn, 48, 8M...... 82 
Ark.-78, Ark. C 104 Gh, 102 
Conn. Ge, *83-4........ 104 |Ohio 6a, 86............ lll 
llo {R. I. 6s, ¢ 116 

lll |S.C.6s,a.M.23 69, nfd 10 
111 |Tenn. 68, 0., '90-2-8.. 7334 

116 |Teun.6s, n., '92-8-1900 73 
593¢|Tenn. 6s, n., n. 8.,'14 73% 
Mo. 6s, due ’87........ 
Mo. 68, due ’88....... 133 iVa. 
Mo.6s,aoru., due 92.114 | Va. 68, n., '67......... 38 
Mo. 6s, fdy, due 94-5.117 | Va. 68, cm.............120 
Mo. 6s, H&St J. due’s6. 11034/ Va. 68, xmec........... 843¢ 
Mo.6s, H&St J, due’87.11034| Va. 68, cn., 2ds...... 42 

N. C. 6s, 0., A. O.... 34 |Dis. G. 8.658, 24...... 107 
N. G. N.C. R. '83-4-5.130 |Dis. C. 3.658, sm.... .1063¢ 
N.C.N.C. . 78, "ce. off.110 Dis. C. fdg. 
N.C. N. CO. R., A. 0.180 |Dis. C. fdg. 5s, r..... 111 
N. GC. fdg. act, '66-1900 13 | 


Foreign Exchange.— 60 days. 8 days. 
London prime bankers, #4.86@$4.863¢ $4.88@$4.88}¢ 


Artistic Bronzes, Clocks and 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEWELER, 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Streets, 


The entire third floor of this establishment is 7 
a to a very complete stock of fine BRONZES, 

ANTEL SETS, M N N 
ISHED BRASS CLOCKS, wi 
stem winding attachments controlled by this house ; 
Traveling Clocks, &c., togethes with choicest pieces 
of DECORATIVE PORCELAIN in Plaques, Vases 
ardinieres, &c., of the ton and 
other favorite wares, sel | with critical taste and 
of = latest importation, forming a collection of rare 
merit. 


Visits; if for inspection only, are particu- 


W. SELIGMAN & CO, 


ANEKERS, 

21 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD 

Draw Bills of an 


of Exchange and make Telegra hic 
Transfers of Money on Europe, etc. ” 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


= 
5. 


Reserve for reinsurance............+s000+-$1,346, 19% 69 
Reserve ample for all other claims......... 286, 387 97 
pel in in Cash.......... 1, 000, 000 05 
nal] 806, 135 70 

$3,938,719 41 


Deduct for future decline (if 
in market values any) 50,000 00 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881...63,888,719 41 


Compas 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law 


Banking and Financial Notices. 


OFFICE OF Fisk & Hatcu, 5 Nassau St. t 
NEw YORK, May 16, 1881. 

¢S THE SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
URY has given notice, under date of the 12th 
inst., that all of the Coupon Fives of 1881, 
amounting to $120,000,000, are called in for 
redemption, interest to cease at the expira- 
tion of three months, or on the 12th day of 
August, and that these, together with 7 
000,000 of the registered fives, may be pre- 
sented up to July 1, for continuance at 344 
per cent. This will leave $75,000,000 regis- 
tered ‘‘ Fives” which will not be continued. 
Holders of registered ‘‘ Fives” should there- 
fore act immediately. We will attend to for- 
warding the Fives for continuance for ac- 
count of holders for a commission of one- 
eighth of 1 per cent. 

e will buy the Fives of 1881 and keep 
on hand for sale the continued 3!¢ per cent. 
Bonds, thus giving the opportunity of imme- 
diate exchange to parties who desire to avoid 
waiting for the return of their bonds from 
Washington. 

We continue to buy the Sixes of 1881, or re- 
ceive them in exchange for 314 per cents. on 
favorable terms. 

We are also prepared to receive Fives and 
Sixes in exchange for Four anda Halfs and 
Fours, at market rates, from holders who de- 
sire to place their investments in Govern- 


ears. 

The Four and a Halfs have 10 years to run 
and the Fours cannot be redeemed for 26 
years. 

We also buy and sell, on commission, at the 
Stock Exchange or in the open market, all 
other investment securities. 

We especially call attention to the securities 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany. The purchase money Funding bonds 
are selling at 112 and accrued interest, and the 
bonds of ‘‘Series A” at 105 and accrued 
interest, full particulars of which may be ob- 
tained at our office. 

The bonds of ‘‘ Series B” and the ‘ Cur- 
rency” bonds quoted daily at the Stock Ex- 
change are steadily improving in value, with 
the improvements now in progress in the con- 
nections, extensions and business of the road. 

We also recommend the First Mortgage 6 

r cent. bonds of the 
ington and Big Sandy” Railroad Company, 
now selling at par and accrued interest. 

This road forms the connecting link between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and 
Southwest. We publish to-day a Supplement 
to ‘*‘Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,” containing the Treasury circulars 


Copies free on application. 
Fisk & Hatcu. 


THE WAY TO GLOTHE THE CHILDREN 


Economically in the best styles with the 
least trouble, and the most satisfactorily 


ties afforded by the 


Evérything for BABIES’ WEAR, BOYS’ 
CLOTHING, Misses and Children’s Suits 
and Cloaks, in fact, every article required 


: for complete outfits, at lowest prices pos- 


sible. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 
Mail orders solicited. 


BEST & Co., 


315 6th Ave., Bet. 19th & 20th’Streets. 


CH E 


PIANO 


THE vicTo in all great contests, and for the 

PAST FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS 
THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of this 
country, but of Europe—will be ofered during the 
present condition af trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS tne 


GREAT WORLD’S FAIR in LONDON, in 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; 
and atthe grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware- 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
365 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 111 Tremont-St., Boston, 


ments in a permanent form for a term of! Cash i 
it necessary to enlarge and refit their already | y 


e West and/| W 


and full details concerning the called bonds. ; 
A.A 


every way, is to make use of the facili-| w 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC: 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorx, January 25th, 1881. . 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affaire on the 81st December, 1880, 
Premiums «n Marine Risks from ist 

January, 1880, to 81st December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1880 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,728,622 


’ 0 8ist December, 1880, 

Losses paid uring —_— 
same pe 

ee: 
and 
Expenses... .$878,113 96 


The Company has the fo 
United States and state o 


983,558 00 


remium Notes Receivable, 
Bank 37 


Amount....... $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent, interest of the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profita will be paid to the ers 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their “4 representatives, on and 

er Tuesday, the First of February next, 
which date allinterest thereon will cease, The 
certificates to ae peennese at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty per cent, is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1880, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
EpmunpD W. 


. A. RAVEN, Roser? L. Stuart, 
Wu. Sturais, James Da Forzst, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLETS, 
BENJAMIN H. Figtp, CHARLES D. ERICH, 
JostaH O. Low, ILLIAM Bryce, 
E. Dopaz, Wittiam H. Foes, 
PHELPS, Perer V. Kina, 
Tuomas F. Younes, TxHos, B, CoppIneror, 
C, A. HAND, Horace K, THURBER, 


J. D. JONES, President, . 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pret. 
W. hae MOORE, 2d Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice Pres’ 


{CESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received the 
Award for their stic Touca,” 
‘SINGING QvuaALITY,” ‘‘ DELICACY 
PowER OF TONE,” with Highest Ex 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano-Forte. 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and 11th Sts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


“BEST IN 


FRONT END. 


“2 


“373 


ASKYOURS 


WASTE SEWING SILK ..... 30c. per os. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per os. 


A 36-page Pamphl Rules and for 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, &c., will sent to 
any address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps 
received as money. : 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


469 Broadway, N. Y. 288 Market St., Philad’a. 


« 
SS 
1,495,947 23 
ng A vis.: 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stoc 
Loans 
wise 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
| 
| 
Cuarizs Ds 
. H. H. Moors, JOHN ELLIOTT 
. EWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLaKR, 
/ CHARLES H. Rost. B. MINTURN, 
James Low, CHARLES H, MARSHALE, 
Davip LANE, Gzorcs W. Lang, 
D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
H. Wane, Couums, 
JHARLES P, BURDETT, JOHN L, RIKER, 
| puTIAN 
7, 
il 
| 
| | 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| | 
E ORL 
$?00, 
| gore LAN 
1 
FAC AS ESE SUPERIOR | 
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RAILWAY DANGERS. 

Blindness to danger produced by 
among it with alinost 
eal. We the best authoritic 

recommend that wight big 

Dnildings should be frequently changed, be- 


living 
believe that 
watchinen in 


certain round 
every night for years, or even months, and 
has never found a tire or a thief, he 
quite blind to either of these should be chance 
to meet them later on. ee how this blind- 
ness would tell in the case of a driver of an 
express train. tle has, perhaps, to make a 
journey of 100 miles, and stop, perhaps, three 
times, but has to pass 30, 40, or more signals. 
If the traflic is well regulated he may travel 
this road fur months together without ever 
finding one of these siguals of ** danger:” 
but were he to get in a condition of danger- 
blindness and not look out for these signals, 
the result would probably be that there 
would be a terrible accident. He must go on 
assuming that every signal is at danger, 


becolies 


though never in his experience has it been | 


found to be so. He must also exercise patient 


and untiring vigilance in inspecting and testing | 


his engine; trust no one, but see that all is 
right for himself. 
marvel that men are to be found to do this 
work, and it becomes even more so when we 
read what Mr. Reynolds has to tell of the 
early years of training which every driver has 
to go through. After an appalling story of 


hard work, irregular hours, and no little dan- | 


ger, he goes on to say: ‘‘If we were to sum 
up the conditions oun which a man can com-— 
mand the regulator of an engine it would read — 
thus—iniles to run, 200,000; coals to break up — 
and put in the fire-box in their proper place, | 


$,000 tons; day work, 3 years; night work, 4. 


years; Sunday work, 25 days per year; innu- 
merable bair-breadth escapes, eyes constarrtly 
on the roll, 
open, an iron constitution, 
the lips, a warm heart, and an 
gent head, with the motto ‘ Wait.’” 
with the engine-driver, 50 with the rest of 
a railway staff—they must always assume 
that things are wrong until they are proved 
to be right. 
pened from a signalman not having a proper 
railway mind. A train was in the station 
waiting to go out; 
lower the starting signal, but found it locked ; 
he looked at his locking-frame and saw that 


the lever moving the points of a siding was 
pulled over, thus locking the starting signal; | 
he tried to put it back, but could not; he now | 


made the fatal error of thinking for himself, 
instead of acting as part of the machinery; 


seeing a truck om the siding, he jumped to the | 


conclusion that the wheels were foul of the 
points, and that that was the reason why the 
point-lever would not move, and without 
further verification, signaled the train on 
Now, the real reason why 
this point-lever would not move was 
that the signalo.1 a branch line was down, 
thereby locking the lever of the siding- 
points and that of the starting signal. As 
soon as the main-line train, which had been 
so recklessly sent on, got well on to the line 
a@ train came along the branch line, and, the 


signal being down, did not stop, and ran into. 


the other train, doing great damage. In many 
instances it is possible to test the working of 


men and machinery in unusual circumstances. © 
At sea, fire drill and ‘‘man overboard” drill | 


are carried out, and in the military service 
false alarms of fire or attack are given to 
exercise the men in vigilance and promptness 
of action; but on a line of railway this is im- 
possible. Punctuality in the running of the 


trains is of the first importance, so that when | 


something goes wrong the staff must deal with 


it as it were by instinct, and how well they do | 


it is obvious from the comparatively few ac- 
cidents that happen. How danger is often 
warded off by courage and intelligence the 


general public seldom learn.—[The Saturday 


Review. 


AN ORIENTAL JOE MILLER. 


A story is told of El Mehdi, another of the 
Abbasides, that being out hunting one day, he 
came upon the hut of an Arab, who set some 
simple fare before him, but supplemented it 
with a bottle of wine. The Caliph drank a 
glass and said, ‘‘O brother of the Arabs! do 
you know who I am?” ‘No, by Allah!” 
was the reply. 
tendants of the Commander of the Faithful.” 


congratulate you on your post,” said the 


other. Tossing off another glass El Mehdi re- | 
peated the question, and the Arab reminded 


him that he had just told him he was one of the | 


Caliph’s suite. “ ‘Nay, " said El Mehdi, “ bat | 


It is really a matter for. 


the mouth shut and the ears 
a whistle on. 
intelli- 
As | 


Not long ago an accident hap- | 


this signalman tried 


SUFFERER 


‘**T am one of the personal at- | 


Hf CHEST ITA NION. 


Arabe! do you know You say 
that vou are one of the Commander of the 
Faithful. chief officers,” answered the Arab 

‘Not so. said Mehdi, 1 am the Com- 
of the Faithful himeselt ! lire Aral, 

on hearing this, quis Uy took the bottle of Wine 
fromthe table and put it away with the sen- 
tentious remark: “Tf you were to drink 
another glass you would declare that you were 
the Prophet himeclf!” This aneedote, with 
slight variations, is also told of Haroun Al- 


raschid; indeed, it is often diffieult to ascer- 
tain exactly whothe heroes of certain favorite 
stories are, as they are not unfrequently re- 
peated in different biozraphies. Such witti- 
cisms probably were stock quotations from 
the unwritten Joe Miller of the day.—[Tem- 
ple Bar. 


Furniture and Carpets, 


THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK 


BOOK 
sent free. Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


THE 


Admuiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. S.A_Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 

For RESTORING GRAY,WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare.’ Sold by all Druggists. 


Established over 40 years. 
ynormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and America. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (irs. Alles: 


A iovely tonic and Hair Dressing. I+ 
removes Dandruff, allays all itching, 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautifui 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 

Price Seventy-five Cents in larsc 
giass stop Bottles. Sold by all Druggists 


A NEW TREATMENT! 


NOT ONE CENT 


it 
to | 
For aged Br h 
turn Will Te. 
Ou a 
RD for 
cond Wisc 
one 
Wong es? ‘pe 
Address, 


The Pillow-/nhaler Co. 


1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Mention this Paper. 


NO PIPES OR TUBES. 
Floreston Cologne 


A New & Fashionable Perfume, Fragrant, Refreshing, Last! 
Sold by deaiersin Drugs & Faucy Goods. Lliscox & Co., N. 


PKER’S GINGER TONIC, intoa medicineof such 
ried and effective Pavers, ,as to make it the greatest 
}Blood Purifer and Liver Regulator and the ‘ 
Best Health & Strength Byer 
q It cures Dyspepsia, Rhe 4 
sleeplessness, an “diseases a “the S rch 
Bowels, Lungs, Livef and Kidneys. 

Remember! This Tonic is the Best mily, 
edicine ever my de, and is entirely different from‘ 
BBitters, Ginger Pre ane other Toni Es, as 


it never intoxicates utc ess. /Nones 
genuine without signature & 


Std 


| 


Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and many\ 
of the est medicines known arecombised in Par-* 


Cabinet an 1 Parlor Work, which willbe f ully warranted. 
New York Store: B. M. COW PERTHW AIT «& co.. 153. 


foot 9inches. Packed in Burlaps, and 


delivered to any Kailroad Depot or 
Steamboat Landing for 25 cents extra, 


BROOKLYN FURNI- A 


to 571 Fulton St., 


| INustrated price-lirt of 
| | Furniture maile free. 


| Oleomargariue is not and never has been sold by this 
Store in any shape or form. 


received fresh every morning. 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


(21 Atlantic © ANSROOKLYS cor, Henry Street, 


Von NXIIT., No. 


OK L YN 


ADVE ISEMEN 


GEORGE H. TITUS, 


607,609 GIT FULTON STREERT, BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


nily req’ ived arye 
MINSTERS. MOOUETTES, 
GRAIN CARPETS, 


solicited. 


additions of « 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES and IN- 


and is selling them at very low prices. 


volusive fine stock of A Ne 


stvies to 


An inspection 


1881, 


COW PERTH W AIT CO.., 


WHOLFSALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Suite. Pure Curled Hair Mattresses, Live 
Geese Feathers. Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, ete. 


We are also prepared to manufacture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own designs, of all kinds of 


Special terms of Credit if desired. 
155 A 157 Chatham N. we 


for this Style of Folding Steamer Chair 
SOLID BLACK WALNUT, 
width, 1 


Length, 5 feet 6 inches; 


TURE 60., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON. 


HAMS. 


Long Island Exgs and Vegetables 


And a general assortment of 
J. THOMPSON, 


Burt's Shoes. 


SEND 

E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 


press. orders will 
receive prompt 


attention. 


= 


Christian 
Uni 


| ment of BOOTS and SHOES. 


Tht MoConber Patent Last 


| Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
| ing them to the shape of the feet. All should wear 


| them 


SOLE MANUFACTURER FOR KINGS COUNTY. 


F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Also makes to order and keeps in stock a full assort- 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union, 


Those answering an Advertisement will 


OVINGTON BROS., 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton Street and 110 
Clark Street, Brooklyn, and 146 State 
Street, Chicago. 


SEVEN LARGE SALESROOMS. 


DINNER SETS, TEA SETS, SOUP SETS, FISH 
SETS, FRUIT SETS, etc., etec., from all the best 
European Manufacturers. 

TABLE GLASSWARE, both foreign and domestic. 

ARTISTIC BRONZES from Paris. 

DECORATIVE PORCELAIN from Paris, Dresden, 
Berlin and the Worcester Royal and Crown Derby 
Factories, all our own personal selection. 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK OF GOODS 
IN THE COUNTRY, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


188i. 


HARDENBERGH & C0. 


rag sn 
\\ 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton st., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choiee and Carefully 
selected Patterns of 


OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co.'s, Jewett’s and re make in 
gre:t ae , and a complete assortment o 
HOUSEFURNISHING 
ALAN SON CARTER, 
530 Fa'ton Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PATENT DOUBLE BONE CORSET. 


, is made with a double row of bones 
my on the side where strength and 
are most desired and will 

Positively not Break Down. 
Should they do so, merchants are 
authorized and requested to return 
the money. 
Sold in the stores, 
OT by mail 

& GOLDSCHMIDT, 
MANUFACTURERS 

16 Walker Street, New oYax 


ZERO 
REFRIGERATOR, 


WITH MILK, WATER 
AND 
BUTTER COOLER. 


keeper in use. CEN- 
TENNIAL AWARD. 


e 
Av., N. Y. 


NAN 198 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET. 
Boned with a New Material 


called Coraline, which 


is vastly superior to 
horn or ebone. 
A; Reward of 810 


will be 
Gorest in which the 


with 
six months’ ordin g- 4 
wear. Itis 


= sale by leading 
Price by 
mail, $1. 


BROS., . 
372 


AUTOMATIC 
Glass Holder 
ds up cord itself. ay 
Y y, up. No bre 


| KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALI, 


’ Best copy avail 
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f 
by cold, heat or moist- 


Wailable 


> 


18,1881 


THH CHRIS1 


TAN UNION 


ENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! 


WHN B. GOU TH § bran’ new 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


» the chance ever offered &® you. ee are 
the bright and shady sides of reel 2 


ohn B, Gough 


Humor. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY.. 


ESTABLISHED 1 Bells for purposes. War- 
isfac tory and Durable, 


BELL F OUNDRY 


wf Pure Ce pper av for eur: 


ean 
withoute peer 


pee It ie the ‘ for Agent 
Hed Now the ¢ WARRANTED sont Free 
and given wad ur Address VANOUZEN Ti Cincinnati, O 


ACTIVE AGENTS. Teachers, Students, Mee 


Wanted to G () N 
OF hy Herbert W. Morris, D.D. LINING. GO. 
THE @ Avthor of Sclencé and the Bible. ete, York and Boston. 
A Grand Ar G 


to the Truth ef the Word ef Ged 


from fatural Relence, Modern Rewearch and very 
partment of Knowledge Recommended by the Preae 
and lead: ef all Denominations A Magnificent 
ume Swit to the Times, Clear Type. Pine Hiustrations, 


If you some time to wet a copy of 
nabridged Dic tionary, 


& CO, Puiliad’s, Ba. 
DO iT 


ee showing time ef 
orship and dates ef 
from N cah; par 
New twen 
order; the miracle. 
75 ilhastratio 


a month. poking Phils 


$724 A WEEK. #12 a day at home easily made, ( on 
ly outfit free. Addyess TRUE & Co. Augusta, M 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


BIBLE REVISION 


The best and cheapest illustrated edition of the Re- 
vised New Testament. Millions of people are waiting 
for it. Donot be deceived by the Cheap John pub- 
lish<« re of inferior editions. See that the copy you 
buy contains 150 fine engravihgs on steel and wood. 
Agents are ress Na selling this edition. 
for circulars. ational Pub. Co., Phila.,P 
$66 a week in your ¢ own town. Terms and $5 outtit 

free. Address H. & Co., Portland, Me 


A ONT for Agents on 
our new Boo he Golden 
The, on the 
ture. Send for 
circular. Also send ot? Book Agts., 
and 10 cents for cost of Mailing, and receive The 
le’s Magazine free 6 months. P. W. ZIEG- 
ER & & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. ; or Chicago, Ul. 


See Webster’s Unabridged, p 1164, giving 

the of cps Unabrida of 
DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Webster. under the 12 words, 


NEW EDITION. 


118,000 Words, 3,000 
4, 600 NEW WORDS and Meanings 
Biographical 
over 9,700 Names. 
Published by G, & C; MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
GENT Ss WAN TED for the ‘Best and and Fastest 


selling Pictorial Booke and Bibles. Prices reduced G Oo L wees é 


33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. = 


PENs.— 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing © 
ink for several] days’ writing. Can in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. Alu y to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New Yerk. 
Send for Price- List. 


T s tosell our _eab r Hand Printing Stam 
] Cron: are free. G. & Bro. 


TTY’S ORGANS, 18 useful stops 
BEA S only PIANOS, 


fis. Catalog. free. A Beatty, Washington, 3. 
MYERS’ SANITARY DEPOT, 


Field’s Flush Tank, Jenning’s Wate, 
Closets, Sanitary Y Branch, Wea- 
ver’s Wash Basin Waste 


ral. Send two:d 
B.O. Woods C 44 Federalst. Boston, Mase. 


lowue. 


Stone Laundry Tub, 
94 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK, 


HE ro 


EVERYO NE | S 
AT WHOLESALE RATES. 
Petunias, only 5c, Pansies, 4c. ; Coleus, 4c. Helfo- 
6c ; Geranioms, 8c.; Lemon Verbena, 8c.; Puchsias, 6c. 
Verbenas, 4c.; or, 50 Plants, suitable for a small Bowor-aeee 
den, for $3; or, 100 Plants for $5. Allother plants as cheap. 
VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY. 


See our remarkably lib e.l «ffers 
CATALOGUE, FREE TO ALL—Write for’ Addreas 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
FOR. RIE ON. TA Rey TOWN.NEWYO RK SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


G. Send 3 cent stamp re new new 
RI entitled HOW 
» illustrating. and 
= MODEL the world-renowned 
EL, PRESS 


Hand and g ving power. Business men are everywhere saving all their print. 
ing bills. can manage it. Prices fi from $ BB $175. very Press absolutely 
guaranteed. ANiow TO PRIN Gives ves all the particulars, irs Ee the Manufacturers, 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & Co., 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


LADIES’ SOLID GOLD WATCHES. 


Almost every young gentlemen prides himseif upon carrying a watch of s ome 
kind, and gentlemen can, with perfect propriety, carry a silver watch, an imitation 
goid, or anickel watch, provided itisa 4 e-keeper. Although ladies have the 
same pride about carrying a watch, and take the same pleasure in doing so that 
Gentlemen do, still the great majority of Ladies do not carry watches. There are 
two reasons for their not doing so. rst,itis not considered quite the proper thing 
for a Lady to carry any buta Gold Watch, and second, Gold Watches have heretofore 
been so high in price thatthe majority of young ladies could notafford to own one. 
Realizing this condition of things, we have, after muchtime spentin Experimenting 
anda prent expense perfected ga beautiful Ladies’ Watch with 
Soll Cold Hunting Cases Which weare enabied to sell at the un- 

heard of low price of Tweive Dollars, ™aking it the cheapest Cold 
Watch In the World, and thus placing it within the reach of almost every 
young lady in the land. Young Gentlemen who have desired to make thei 
favorite sister or sweetheart a present Ofa Watch, (and, by the way, a nice Watch is 
one of the prettiest and one the most desirable presents that can be given,) and who 
have been prevented by the high price of watches from doing so, can now purchase 
an Elegant Cold Watch, without Fa - impoverished a whole 
year afterward. We make the cases of o New Ladies Wath of Solid 
Col » after the newest patterns, and they are > Sinaeatee Engraved, and 
truth they are “Things of Perfect Beauty.” They have fine Nic 
are fully guaranteed for time. Every Watch is put upin beautiful velvet lined 
Case. We send them to any part oi the country by Registered mail, on receipt 
of $12.00, We send a Double Extra fine Cold Plated Opera 
or Long Chatin with the watch on rescipt of $3,00 additional. Send money 
by Registered mail. P.O. money order, or draft on New 


WORLD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


And MILWARD’S| 


“HELIX” NEEDLES 


Engravings, 


Dictionary of 


PR I PRESSES, 


P, ©, Box, 9,638 122 NASSAU ST... NEW YORK. 


Upon receint 


/ a postal card, spr Market 


‘ving the kind of poods wanted, St. 
immediate ly send by mail, gratuitously, with 
widths and prices marked, samples of \ 


| Dress Goons, SILks, Etc. 


; showiny the latest styles, and enabling a purchaser in any 
part of the United States to select satisfactor ly, and order 
| the goods conveniently, with certainty of receiving: only, 

what are sent for, and at precisely the same prices paid 
by city customers who buy at our counters, Hf, upon 
examination at home, any articles fail to be as expected, 
we request their return, and send others in exchange, or 
refund the money at once if the purchaser prefers. 


Our New Spring Cataiogue 


embracing all the departments in one large book, with a 
system of ordering goods by letter more convenient than 
any herctofore, will be mailed, without charge, to those 
who send usa postal card containing name, town, county, 
and state: nothing further is necessary,—we will under- 
stand what is wanted. 

Our stock, which forms the greatest variety in one 
establishment in the United States, includes Ladies’ Suits, 
Shawls, Millinery, Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, | 
Laces, Embroidcries, Shoes, Linens, Gentlemen’s Cloth- 
ing, Housekeeping Goods, China, Silverware, Furniture, 
Carpets, etc. Address, 


| John Wanamaker, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Store, known as the Grand Depot, oceupies the block at Thir- 
teenth and Market Streets; ext nding to Chestnut Street and 
City Hall Square, and has sa arca of between two and 
three acres on the g-ound floor alone. 


13th 
Street 


THE INEBRIATES’ HOME, | 


EAMTLTOWN, = 


OUR GOODS ARE SOLD BY Frrst-CLass DEALERS. 


The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in Estgnt and Grandeur, and the Park Grounds are beautifulls 
aid out. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


ra. ont Consulting fnwition— THE ODORE L. MASON, M.D., Presi ** Collegia 
t of the Long Island College Hospital.” Attendant dent SON, 
ya of pi Secretary and Superintendent—Rev. J. WILLETT. 
The buildings are constructed for this special one they are more complete and better adapted 
the treatment of than thore of institution in 


Toland, 
nations, and 
Ocean to the south 

There are se cae dining roome, lodging rooms and parlors, billiard and bath roome. 
lecture room for religious servicer, tye ne concerts, etc. All the New York morning and several other 
bewspapers and periodicals are regularly taken 

The Management is systematic, fe a and adequate. There has _— no change in the staff of medical] 
or other active officers since the inaugura a of the Home eleven years a 

The C-assification of patients originated with and is peculiar to ethis institution. Being determined 
and regulated upon a —— commercial basis, itis made to depend upon the character of the lodging, 
board, and other accommodations which the patients or their friends are wihing to pay for. 

By this equitable arrangement we are enabled to offer board, washing and medical attendance at rates 
varying from 85 to $35 per week. Those payi ng Bit and upwards, according to size and situation of 
quarters selected, are provided with a single apartment and a seat at table in private dini room 
accommodations in the select rooms and the table — in every respect equal to those of a first-class hotel. 
Rooms in suit may be had upon terme to be agreed u 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death. rate since the o ning has been one-ha!f of one 
cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. The total deaths of Tecitionate cases for treatment in ie 
Home has been only one case in eight hundred during the same period. The rest were dying when ad- 


atible with the fubont liberty for each boarder patient to 
enjoyment which the bi'liard rocm, park and ball ste «| 
the society of intelligent and agreeable 


“exp se of the r and Bay, do 
@ horizon by the blue outlines of the Jersey Coast to the north and the Atlantic 
‘There is alsoa 


litte 

The Restraints.—Our system of restraint is com 
avail himeelf of all the recreation, amusement an 
readings, lectures, concerts, musical exercises, etc., coupled wi 
fellow inmates, can impert. 

The Disci ipline—The exta blished code of discipline is comprehended in the observance of ‘‘ the law af pro- 
priety,” as universally understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of well-reguleted famiy and 
socia relationship 8. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the = “. b. - 
c r to — them within of of the inetitu are strict.y en forced. 
anc rms of ac — apply to the v. : , Secre ab uperintendent, at the 
Fort Hamilton, (L. 1.), New York. 
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